170 redwoods, many oaks are cut 
aS Kresge construction commences 


SOME STUDENTS PROTEST/SMALL ANIMALS ENDANGERED BY FIBERGLASS 


BY MERI HEIDELMAN 
Managing Editor 

The same consciousness 
that spawned Kresge College’s 
theme “Man and His Envi- 
ronment” was jolted during 
finals week when more than 
170 redwoods were cleared 
from the forest behind Col- 
lege V in preparation for 
Kresge’s construction. 

While removal of the trees 
seems to have been conspicu- 
ously timed with the ending 
of classes, Vice-Chancellor 
Harold Hyde and Chuck Ka- 
hus, UCSC senior architect, 
both say that construction 
was to have been begun in 
May, but snarled red tape had 
delayed the project’s pro- 
gress. 

Yet even this “coinciden- 
tal” scheduling did not pre- 
vent students from protest- 
ing. 
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The day after tree removal 
began, nine married students 
arrived at Hyde’s office with 
complaints. 

The Vice-Chancellor, along 
with Teresa Yuen, a campus 
architect whose work on 
Kresge began five years ago, 
showed and explained the 
plans to the students and 
expounded on the rationale 
used in choosing the site. 


LOST HOPE 


Hyde related later that the 
students left “without objec- 
tions”, but protestor Steve 
Elrick reported that some de- 
gree of student dissatisfaction 
still existed: “I didn’t lose in- 
terest,” he said in a tele- 
phone interview, “I just lost 
hope.” 

He was quick to add, how 
ever, that “the people who 
were there realized that the 
University wasn’t trying to 
cut down trees”. _ 
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As Thomas Church, cam- 
pus consulting landscape arch- 
itect simply put it: “if you 
like the site, you wouldn’t 
build on it — but buildings 
are going to be built.” 

Church went on to ex- 
plain that the UCSC Admin- 
istration’s building philoso- 
phy included the retention of 
“the essence of the site” with 
the “natural scene being al- 
lowed to come up to the 
building.” 

When chosing the location 
colleges, other factors such 
as campus convenience, road 
access and availability of u- 
tilities are considered. 


2.000 ACRES 


Church remarked: “If we 


didn’t build Kresge there, 
we'd build another. We have 
2,000 acres. 

Church also indicated that 


the Administration had not 
See Page 11 
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The limitations of blindness 
are not insurmountable at UCSC 


3 STUDENTS DISCUSS PROBLEMS AND NONPROBLEMS OF SIGHTLESSNESS 


BY CAROL GUSTAFSON 
Staff Writer 


“The only limitation I see 
is that I can’t drive a car,” 
Jim said. Jim Maloney is a 
blind student attending 
UCSC. The other two blind 
students are John Riehl and 
Trent Taylor. 

Jim, a College V_ sopho- 
more, is majoring in Rus- 
sian history. Eventually he 
would like to teach, possi- 
bly in England. 

To get through his courses 
Jim spends eight to ten hours 
a day reading. That is, a “‘rea- 
der’? comes in-and reads the 
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UCSC as seen by Jim Maloney, John Riehl. 
A different view. 


class material while Jim takes 
notes. For the first draft of 
his papers he uses a brailler, 
a _ pseudo-typewriter with 
keys that make braille dots. 
Then he either reads this 


copy to the professor or 
copies it with a regular type- 
writer. 

Fall quarter he used these 
methods to plough through 
25 books and to write some 
70-80 pages of history pa- 
pers. 

(Outgoing and vivacious, 
Jim has many interests. “I 
am interested in everything 
about Russia” he says. A 


Marxist, he would like to see 
the Socialist Workers Party 
get on the ballot. 

Last summer Jim toured 
the Soviet Union. After talk- 
ing with the people there, he 
says that the USSR is “not 
at all that repressive. ““God, 


the Russians know how to 
have a good time!”’ he adds. 
A ‘souvenir’ of his trip is a Red 
army belt which he got in ex- 
change for a copy of the Pen- 
tagon Papers. 


ATMOSPHERE 


Jim, sitting in his room 
which faces the quad at Col- 
lege V, listens to the noises 
which drift up while he talks 
about the community atmos- 
phere. 

He transferred to College 
V from Stevenson this year 
because he finds the setting 
more agreeable. Music, he 
says, is the basis of the 
warmer feeling. 

Jim enjoys all musical ar- 
tists. His own pasttimes in- 
cluse collecting records and 
improvising on the piano. “‘l 
dream of playing with Eric 
Clapton” he says, but is 
happy to jam with musicians 
or to play at the College V 
coffee house. 

Jim emphasizes that he 
does not feel limited as a 
blind student at Santa Cruz. 
He regrets that blind people 
are stereotyped through mis- 
conceptions of many sighted 
people. 

He talks about creativity 
and potentials. If he feels re- 
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Scene at Kresge construction site 
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‘Man and his environment.’ 


DIAZ RESIGNS 


UCSC RATE PROGRAM DIRECTOR RESIGNS | 
IN PROTEST OVER TOKENISM, POOR RELA- 
TIONS WITH UNIVERSITY AND STATE DE- 
PARTMENT AND OTHER FACTORS. 


COMPLETE TEXT OF HIS LETTER OF RESIGNATION 
TO VICE-CHANCELLOR SMITH IS PRINTED BELOW. 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 

Alfred H. Diaz, Director 
of U.C.S.C’s Pajaro Valley 
District Sunmer Compenso- 
ry Education Program funded 
by the state of California un- 
der a Research and Teacher 
Education (R.A.T.E.) grant, 
has submitted his resignation 
in a letter of protest to Dr. M. 
Brewster Smith, Vice Chan- 
cellor of Social Sciences. 

In his letter, Diaz Com 
plained of having inadequate 
staffing, bad relations with 
the University and the State 
Department in Washington D. 
C. (the ultimate source of 
funding for the project), and 
his feeling that he was hired 
because of a policy of racial 


.tokenism. 


Following is the full text 
of the letter: 

“Dear Brewster: 

“This letter is to inform 
you of my resignation as Di- 
rector of the RATE Project, 
effective January 15th, 1972. 
I think that reasons for miy 
resignation are in order. 
These, hopefully, will assist 
you in future planning. 

“1. There is no future or 
security for me here at UCSC; 
therefore, I must consider a 
position that provides this 
security. 

' “2. The directorship which 

is in name only has added 
to my displeasure in that I 
had very little voice in the 
operation of this project. 

“3. I feel I was hired to 
appease the demand of stu- 
dents to hire minorities rather 
than on my qualifications. 
The timing of my picture ap- 
pearing in the college news- 
paper and the discontent of 


hiring policies at UCSC sup- 
ports this in my mind. 

“4. At present we are un- 
derstaffed to the point of not 
being able to adequately ful- 
fill our duties. At the same 
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CALL IT 
WORK 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 


After the -approval of 
Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Secretary Elliot Richard- 
son, Santa Cruz County will 
begin a new ¢pproach to wel- 
fare 

It’s called work. 

Under the new program, 
called the Community Work 
Experience Program, able- 
bodied. employable welfare 
recipients of AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren) who cannot find regu- 
lar jobs or get into approved 
training programs will be re- 
quired to accept community 
work assignments. 

James Huffman of the 
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If, in past quarters, you’ve 
despaired of ever finishing 
that last big paper, if you’ve 
calculated you need at least 
five days to finish all the 
reading for your final, and 
you’ve had four, if you’ve 
wished it would all go away, 
or that you could get away 
from it, then smile, because 
this quarter UCSC switches 
to a credit/no record grading 
system. Which means you'll 
have no unsightly F’s dis- 
turbing your erstwhile orderly 
little row of P’s. 

At a meeting on May 26, 
1974, the UCSC faculty voted 
to adopt the proposed ‘First 
Package” set forth by the 
Committee on Educational 
Policy, changing the grading 
system, and revising academic 
regulations. A proposal which 
would made the sending 
of evaluations to students by 
instructors a set procedure, 
failed, however. 

Beginning next winter, if a 
student fails to do work “of a 
clear passing standard” in a 
course, that course will be 
dropped from his record. Be- 
ginning next fall, students will 
be able to maintain an “I” 
grade for only a limited time, 
after which, if the work is not 
completed, the course in 
which the “I” was given 
would be dropped. 

It is hoped that this pro- 
posal will alleviate the burden 
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GOD SWITCHES TO 


PASS/NO CREDIT 
IN WINTER QUARTER 


BY SUE WOLIN 
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of paperwork now falling on 
the Registrar’s Office as it at- 
tempts to process I grades, 
which comprise nearly ten 
percent of all grades given. 

. Only two percent of the 
grades assigned at UCSC are 
F’s, the committee noted, and 
it is conviriced that the new 
system will have the effect of 
“raising the level of perfor- 
mance required to pass a 
course”’ here. 

Academic warning will be 
issued to a student who re- 
ceives credit for fewer than 
two courses in a term (quar- 
ter), if it is his first term at 
UCSC, or who otherwise re- 
ceives credit for fewer than 
five courses in the immediate- 
ly preceding two regular 
terms. 

A student would be sub- 
ject to disqualification by his 
College Faculty if he is failing 
to make satisfactory progress 
toward a degree, . meaning 
that, if a student is entering 
UCSC in his third quarter, he 
must have received credit for 
at least four courses. If he en- 
ters anytime thereafter, he 
must have credit for at least 
seven courses over the pre- 
ceding three terms. 

Colleges will be able to 
waive dismissal for the many 
students formally subject to 
dismissal whose shortage of 
passed courses was caused by 

See Page 13 
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Radical feminists plot courses, 
to upgrade women’s academic image 


A ROOM OF ONE'S OWN / ROLES IN HISTORY, SOCIETY STUDIED 


BY NANCY HANCOCK 
Staff Writer 


Four classes relevant to 
men and women’s studies are 
being offered to students this 
quarter. 

They are: College V Stu- 
dent Directed Seminar 42F: 
“Feminist History”, Merrill 
Seminar 144AR: ‘“‘Literature 
and Society: The Women’s 
Movement’, History 142: 
“Womenin American Histo- 
ry”, and Sociology 107: ‘Fa- 
mily and Society”’. 

Women Together, a UCSC 
radical feminist organization, 
has printed and distributed 
course descriptions and a 
statement explaining the 
need for such courses. 

The statement maintains 
that women who are univer- 
sity students must constantly 
deal with an educational sys- 
tem that ignores women’srole 
in history, literature, and so- 
ciety. 

The organization feels that 
“women’s courses are an at- 
tempt to repair the damage 
done to people by the om 
missions and distortions of 
traditional education. . .”’ 

“We want courses,” the 
handout states, “that speak 
to our needs and _ interests: 
taught by women, in situa- 
tions where we can get the 
support to question our posi- 
tion as women, where our 
experience has legitimacy, 
where we are encouraged to 
analyse the sources of our 
oppression, where we can join 
with others in actions that 
will lead to an end to that op- 
pression.” 
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‘...what it means to be involved...’ 


Patty Oblath and Cathy 
Zheutlin, members on Wo- 
men Together, have organ- 
ized the College V ‘‘Feminist 
History” class. :Ms. Oblath 
stated that it is “a discussion 
class only,” and that every- 


one will be responsible for 


both learning and teaching 
the material. 

The plans include consi- 
deration of the period from 
1830-1920, depending on the 
interests of the class mem- 
bers. The course will focus 
on American women. Ms. 
Oblath expressed hope that 
there will also be time to stu- 
dy teminist history from 
1920 to present. 

Students will perform in- 
dividual research projects, 
read two required texts, and 
select from a wide variety of 
recommended reading. The 
course is sponsored by Mar- 
cia McGrath. 


THE 


BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 
605 FRONT ST, SANTA CRUZ 


The seminar, ‘Literature 
and Society: The Wonen’s 
Movement,” is jbeing taught 
by Ruth Needleman of Mer- 
rill College. Her syllabus be- 
gins with chauvinistic quotes 
from Sigmund Freud, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and others, 
and states that in the course 
“|. literary analysis will be 
combined with a study of su- 
cial factors, and there will be 
an emphasis on the relation 
of sex roles and the socia' 
values they support to the 
development and maintenance 
of. . .the American way of 
life...” 

Readings include Virginia 
Woolf’s A Room of One’s 
Own, poems by Sylvia Plath, 
novels by Doris Lessing, and 
literature on Black women. 

Ms. Needleman plans to 
divide the class into research 
groups; resulting papers will 
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Special to the Press 


“The goal was to help 
kids understand what it 
means to be involved in an 
art and to enjoy working 
with the process.” 

Ivan Rosemblum, faculty 
advisor for the College V Art 
Guild, was talking about what 
is perhaps the most uniquely 
structured of College V’s 
twelve guilds: a guild organ- 
ized around children who 
wsh to learn an art and UCSC 
students who wish to teach 
one. 

Designed with the concept 
of the medieval craft guilds 
of Europe in mind, most of 
the College V guilds, desig- 
nated “alternate centers of 
education” by College V Pro- 
vost James B. Hall, contain 
self-ordained masters, jour- 
neymen and apprentices, are 
student-initiated and led and 
are supported by Registration 
Fee monies. 

The only _ relationship 
which “the Children’s Art 
Guild has to the master-jour- 
neyman-apprentice stratifica- 
tion, however, is that students 
who have had teaching exper- 
ience share responsibilities 


7am — Midnight 


KIDS AND ART 


with those who have not. 

Children from the Santa 
Cruz area are on campus for 
two hours every Saturday 
morning. The enrollment runs 
the gamut of ages from six 
to thirteen and classes are 
divided according to age level. 
Children choose one class for 
the duration of the quarter 
and stay with it. 

The guild was organized 
(and conceived) by Gretchen 
(Ziggy) Rendler and Nina Ra- 
leigh winter quarter of 1971. 

The subject matter of the 
Classes is unrestricted. There 
are classes in everything from 
printmaking to dance. 

Originally the children were 
all on-campus dwellers, off- 
spring of faculty members 
and gradwate students. . 

The members of the guild 
were desirous of more off- 


campus attendance, but were 
unable to obtain it because 


-of transportation problems. 


They were denied a re- 


quest for the use of UC trans- 
portation facilities on the 
grounds that they were not 


considered ‘legal University 
business”’. 

As a result of the trans- 

portation problem, the guild 
See Page 9 
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Supervisors declare public interest 
in beach areas—but vaguely 


DEBATE ON WORDING / COMMUNITY SCHOOL’S APPEAL POSTPONED 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Staff Writer 

Starting off with some 
beautiful slides of Pleasure 
Point and assorted other bea- 
ches around the county, the 
Santa Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors decided Tuesday 
to do little more than re- 
affirm the position on beaches 
they took over a year ago, but 
they did it in a manner that 
will mak any land developer 
think twice about closing off 
beaches. 

The process of deciding 
took longer than the Board, 
the Planning Director, or any- 
one else thought it would. 
Though most of the hour or 
so spent on the subject was 
spent discussing the language, 
a good deal of time was con- 
suned trying to figure out 
exactly what it was the Board 
wanted to do, and what Plan- 
ning Director Walter Monasch 
wanted the Board to do. 

At a meeting held three 
weeks ago, the Board ordered 
Monasch and his staff to come 
up with a study and some re- 
commendations to work with. 


Monasch did, and came back 
with an assortment ot 


options for the Board 

After a half hour discus- 
sion of those options, Super- 
visor Dan Forbus finally came 
up with a suggestion. Mo- 
masch was pleased, heralding 
it as the first concrete idea 
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the Board had come up with 
during the hearing. 

His suggestion wasn’t a- 
dopted. The Board turned its 
concentration to what to do 
(or so it thought) and began 
a lengthy debate in seman- 
tics. 

It was Ralph Sanson, Su- 
pervisor from Aptos in whose 
district Pleasure Point lies, 
who asked what the public’s 
“Tights’’ were. ‘‘There are two 
alternatives” he said, listing 
the right of the public to use 
the beaches, and to have ac- 
cess to them, and the right 
of the citizen to develop his 
land the way he wants. 

In response to a question, 
he exclaimed, “‘Declare the 
public interest?! What about 
development pressures, armed 
guards (there are some around 
the Monterey Bay Academy, 
evidently), and so on? The 
point is, the Board can make 
all the declarations it wants, 
but that doesn’t preserve pub- 
lic rights.” 

Henry Mello, Supervisor 
from Pajaro, then raised the 
question of the terminology 
“sandy accessable” in refer- 
ence to the beaches, asking 
why the Supervisors didn’t 
include the rocky beaches 

After another half hour 
debate, the Board decided to 
state, somewhat ambiguously 
perhaps, that there was a pub- 
lic interest in all beaches, 
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sandy or otherwise. 

So, when the dust finally 
settled, the question was 
called, and Sanson, when 
asked for final comment, 
said that after fighting for 
three years, he would take 
anything he could get. 

The Board finally agreed 
that all -beaches were in the 
public interest, that they 
would try to find where a 
history of public access and 
use is apparent, and that they 
would instruct the County 
Counsel to take whatever le- 
gal steps necessary to preserve 
the public rights. 

In other matters, the Board 
decided to postpone for a 
week a hearing on the appeal 
of the Santa Cruz Community 
School. The School applied 
for a use permit for a piece 
of land on Redwood Drive 
that was denied by the Board 
of Zoning Adjustment. 

The School is appealing 
the decision because the rea- 
sons for denial are vague, the 
major concern of the Board, 
that of a fire hazard, is un- 
founded and there was slight 
evidence of prejudice on the 
part of the Board. 

Charles Oliver, the Land 
Development Coordinator, 


suggested that the hearing on 
the appeal be postponed be- 
cause the Board was running 
behind schedule, to which the 
Board readily agreed. 
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PESTICIDE BILL INTRODUCED AGAIN 
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State Senator Nicholas C. Petris (D-Alameda County) 
introduced legislation Monday in the California Legislature 
that establishes minimum safety requirements to protect 
California’s 250,000 farmworkers from pestidide poisoning. 
The bill would empower the Department of Public Health 
to enforce pesticide safety rather than the Department of 
Agriculture which currently has jurisdiction over farmwor- 
ker safety. 


The Department of Public Health estimates that about 
150 out of every 1,000 workers suffer fromthe synptons 
of pesticide poisoning. Approximately one-half of all re- 
ported pesticide poisoning cases involve farmworkers. Petris 
added that health care is virtually unavailable to farmwor- 
kers since the average farmworker can afford to spend 
only twelve dollars per year for health care while the 
average American spends $250.00. 


The bill provides for the posting of warning signs in 
Spanish and English, handwashing facilities in the fields, <= 
and other protective devices. It also gives the local county 
health officer the power to quarantine a field that is unsafe 
until the grower takes action to remove the pesticide dan- 
ger. 


This is Petris’ third year as author oi this measure. The 
legislation was supported in 1971 by the United Farm- 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, the California Labor Feder- 
deration (AFL-CIO), the Health Officers Association of 
California, the Teamsters, the National Health Foundation, 
California Rural Legal Assistance and various consuner 
groups. 


CLEANER POWER 


Environnent magazine put out a special Christmas issue 
of good tidings. If you’re feeling as gloomy about school 
as I am right now, perhaps a little good news will cheer you 
up, too. 


A promising new source of fuel is located right inside 
your home, waiting to be developed. Methane, or natural 
gas, is spontaneously produced by microorganisms in ordin- 
ary sewage. The technology for converting organic wastes 
into methane is already rather well developed. Byproducts 
of the process are all relatively harmless—carbon dioxide, 
ammonia, hydrogen, small quantities of other gases, and a 
solid sludge which could be used for fertilizer or land fill. 
One suggestion is to combine sewage with solid wastes, in- 
cluding possibly agricultural wastes, such as cow dung, 
which are posing increasing pollution and disposal problems. 


The treatment process would seek to reclaim all valu- 
able substances in “waste” material. First, organic matter 
would be floated off, leving metal and glass behind. The 
organic waste is sent to a fermentation chamber, where 
they are converted to sludge and gas. The gas is about 70% 
methane and 30% carbon dioxide, with traces of other 
gases. 


The water in the sewage is purified and returned to 
groundwater tables. 

The sludge is biodegradable, and can be returned to the 
land. 


An estimated 30 trillion cubic feet of methane could be 
produced annually, about half again what is being used now. 
The methane is a much cleaner-burnin g fuel than oil or 
coal. This would also save our limited natural gas resources, 
which are estimated to last only another fifty years. It 
would also, of course, help solve the pollution problems 
caused by garbage today. 

Another clean source of power is the fuel cell. This is 
something like an ordinary battery. Fuel cells contain two 
chambers. One contains a fuel, such as hydrogen, while the 
other contains oxygen or air. The fuel is ionized, giving off 
electrons, which are transmitted by a circuit to the oxygen, 
which picks up the electrons and then combines with the hy- 
drogen ions to form H20. The fuel cell has no polluting by- 
products and is theoretically 100% efficient. Fuel cells can 
be built to meet almost any size power requirement, from 
tiny cells for heart pacemakers to giant batteries of cells to 
pwer whole cities. Researchers are working on fuel cells to 
power autos and provide electricity for individual hones. 
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BY DAVID MYERS 
Fine Arts Editor 


Franz Kafka: The Com- 
plete Stories Schocken, 
$12.50 


“The hunting dogs are 
playing in the courtyard, but 
the hare. will not escape them, 
no matter how fast it may be 
flying already through the 
woods. ”’ 

What we think we know 
of Kafka is a gusto of fatal- 
ity—the ace-in-the-hole he 
hangs over the head of the 
unsure-of-foot but running 
reader—and it is in all his fic- 
tion, like the badly hidden 
smirks and gigles of perfid- 
ious _—_ schoolboys. Kafka 
comes across as a precocious 
Jewish clerk obsessed by the 
conviction that he has been 
betrayed by life. We are li- 
able to take his characters, 
K., Joseph K., Kar] Rossmann, 
Georg Bendemann,—chaotic, 
doomed men who never find 
or comprehend the nature of 
what it is that dooms them— 
as Kafka himself . 
graphic chronology of this 
book, Kafka is abbreviated to 
K., giving an ambigous _fatal- 
ity even to the dates.) 
“Though he died at 40, he 
did not commit suicide. 

Kafka wrote like one obs- 

sessed, as his friend Max Brod 
said; and though, frantic, he 
struagled to disgorge his dyb- 
buk that is to say, to free 
himself of his horrible, life- 
long burden by incorporating 
his private world of nocturnal 
ecstasy and grim hilarity into 
the workaday public world, 
he failed. 


“Many complain that the 
words of the wise are always 
merely parables and of no 
use in daily life, which is the 
only life we have..Concern- 
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Franz Kafka: 


— THE THOUSANDTH TIME 


ing this a man once said: 
Why such reluctance? If you 
only followed the parables 
you yourselves would become 
parables and with that rid 
of all your daily cares. 


ure is a measure of the artist, 
Kafka was very great indeed. 
But as T.S. Eliot said, there 
must be a difference between 
the man who suffers and the 
mand which creates. Kafka’s 
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FRANZ KAFKA by Chery! Doering 


Another said; I bet that is 
another parable. The first 


said: You have won. The- 


second said: But unfortunate- 
ly only in parable. The first 
said: No, in reality; in para- 
ble you have lost.” 
If the suffering of the fail- 


stories bristle with agony; but 
they also cackle with delight. 
In The Metamorphosis, Gre- 
gor runs across the ceiling 
and passes time plopping to 
the floor. In the end there is 
no humor. Gregor becomes 
an insect as that last of his 


Going whole hog, and the 


’ The Mahavishnu Orchestra 
with John McLaughlin: The 
Inner Mounting Flame. Col- 
umbia. 


” Jazz has been lately de- 
finable as spontaneous music. 
That is the only applicable 
definition, for jazz is a med- 
ium of unlimited freedom. 
With the existence of such 
freedom, a musician may ei- 
ther restrict himself within 
conventional “acceptable 
bounds, or go whole heg and 
take advantage of it. John Mc- 
Laughlin has done the latter 
and produced a working anar- 
chy. 


The same adjectives de- 
scribing, say, a Mahler sym- 
phony could be applied to 
this album: spiritual, ecsta- 
tic, transfigurative, apocalyp- 
tic, mystic, human. There are 
moments of undescribable 
beauty, and there are visions 


of Hell. There is unmatched 
virtuosity that weaves com- 
plex sound patterns through 
the pores of the skin, but it 
can be quickly transformed in- 
to simple lyricism. The music 
covers the extent of human 
emotions. It is plainly and un- 
deniably great art. 

The titles reveal the spiri- 
tual quality of the music. 
“Meetings of the Spirit’’ o- 
pens the album with booming 
chords. McLaughlin’s tone is 
crisp and loud; the violence 
severing the ears out of ne- 
cessity. He attacks with drum- 
mer Billy Cobham underlin- 
ing the revelry’ but breaks 
time — the band follows in an 
ascending chromatic crescen- 
do and collapses into brief 
serenity until the inevitable 
return to the rhythmic mill 
wheel. 

“Dawn” inaugurates the 
primal change. The sensitive 
theme emerges with McLaugh- 
lin and violinist Jerry Good- 


man. McLaughlin flutters 
with his pinky and reaches 
notes in the upper __regi- 
ster. There is an abrupt trans- 
formation of mood; Cobham 
paces the band into 6/8, 6/8, 
4/4 funk. 

“The Noonward Race”’ is 
methedrine mania. There is 
much distortion (a mode 
which McLaughlin spasmodi- 
cally falls prey to) and the re- 
cording highlights the dis- 
jointed atmosphere. Good- 
man’s solo is frenetic and ex- 
plorative. He slides up and 
down the neck of his violin 
with astonishing rapidity. He 
is amplified by Farfisa ampli- 
fiers using reverb to produce 
an eerie effect. When pianist 
Jan Hammer solos, he tam- 
pers with his electric piano, 
and distorts or wavers tones. 
McLaughlin is positively sa- 
tanic, spreading his notes over 
Cobham’s unbelievable coun- 
terpoint. 

“A Lotus on Irish Streams” 


humanity deteriorates. Gus- 
tav Janouch said that Kafka, 
reading his stories aloud to 
friends, would often start 
laughing so uncontrollably he 
could not go on. 


This new volume (collect- 
ing, for the first time,—at 


~a price which reflects the 


event—all of Kafka’s short 
fiction), brilliantly edited by 
Nahum N. Glatzer, presents 
the whole range of Kafka’s 
mad genius: a range the nov- 
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els, in part, sorely lack. In 
fact, when read as a whole, 
this book shows Franz Kafka 
as one of the masters of the 
short story form. Few other 
writers can match his virtu- 
osity in the short short. 
Kafka’s style, spare, surpris- 
ingly conservative, delivers 
each word to the promised 
end. 

One of the. principal values 
of The Complete Stories is 
that, finally, all.of Kafka’s 
stories are available in print. 
Such stories as ‘‘Description 
of a Struggle” and ‘’Wedding 
Preparations in the Country”, 
masterpieces in the centre of 
the Kafka canon, have not 
been available for years. In 
addition, all of Kafka’s par- 
ables— here called ‘’The Shor- 
ter Stories’’ —are included. 

Such. an_austere (it even 
smells reverend) book, invi- 
ting long bouts with the easy- 
chair, makes reading Kafka a 
direct religious experience, 
the kind of private mysticism 
Kafka himself indulged. 
Kafka often writes from the 
point-of-view of God. That 
is not to say that his nar- 
ratives are blatantly omnis- 
cient, but that the narrator 
himself is remote. 

In “Wedding Preparations 
in the Country”, Raban wit- 
nesses the following scene: 

“On the pavement straight 
in front of him there were 
many people walking in var- 
tous rhythms. Every now and 
again one would step forward 
and cross the road. A little 
girl was holding a tired puppy 
in her outstretched hands. 
Two gentlemen were ex- 
changing information. The 
one held his hands palm- 
upward, raising and lowering 
them in regular motion, as 
though he were balancing a 


See Page 12 
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spasmodic prey 


BY CASEY DOLAN, Staff Writer 


is the pleasant surprise of the 
album. McLaughlin, Good- 
man, and Hammer contribute 
to this neo-Elizabethan mas- 
terpiece. It flows through Mc- 
Laughlin’s acoustic work and 
Hammer’s original use of ar- 
pegios. Very little improvi 
tional music reaches ch 
peaks of lyricism. 

“Vital Transformation” 
throws us back in the tangle 
with a virtually uncountable 
meter — 3/4, 4/6. The band 
hangs tight, staying within 
count, breaks time for the 
new recognizable chromatic 
crescendo. 

In “The Dance of Maya”, 
Cobham underlines the basic 
theme with the corresponding 
rhythym of a 4% bar blues. 
After McLaughlin’s custo- 


mary schreeching introduction, 


the band lapses into the blues 
with Goodman and McLaugh- 
lin on wah-wah. All hell 
breaks loose, and McLaughlin 
takes off — a lear jet in flight. 


The original theme is slowly 


mixed underneath (a_ tri- 
bute to engineer Don Pu- 
luse) and taken up by all 
members of the band. Mc- 
Laughlin’s tone on the last six 
seconds would be envied by 
Jimi Hendrix if he were alive. 

“You Know You Know” 
is a simple blues theme repea- 
ted over and over again. The 
tone is subdued but sporadi- 
cally punctuated by Mc- 
Laughlin ripping at his 
strings. If you are a fan of 
Pharoah Sanders, you would 
probably enjoy the mesmeric 
beat and mystic tone. 

It is a pity the final tune 
of The Inner Mounting Flame 
‘is titled ““Awakening’’. It is 
more likely insanity. A proli- 
fic mess, the melody is swam- 
ped under distortion and vol- 
ume. Beyond the beyond, 
there is little one can say ex- 
cept to admire the virtuosity 
and transcend the complexity. 
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Lonely part, but without you there would be less music 


BY JOHN BRYANT 
Editor 


The singing of Bach (and, 


} for that matter, the experi- 


ence of listening to his works 
in performance) is a social 
action. The more | think a- 
bout it, the more | believe 
that this phrase, ‘social ac- 
tion”, is a good way to ex- 
press those qualities of Bach’s 
music most popular today: 
that whatever-it-is that inter- 
sperses the Cantatas so pro- 
fusely within UCSC’s rock 
record collections and causes 
the funk freak to periodically 
opt-out Baroque 

Sebastian’s choral world 
mirrors some of today’s social 


fears and longings in at least 


two ways: 

(1) As a singer, you are 
an integral part of a choral 
whole. This is true in most 
choral music, of course, but 
most particularly in Bach. 
The tremendously conplicated 
mental structure of the mu- 
sic, the originality and impor- 
tance of even the most minor 
ideas, create a woven fabric 
of effort and dependence that 
causes the solitary fugist to 
feel like an orchestra and 
gives the individual choir 
member, though he be fight- 
ing a rising sense of panic as 


the complex music sweeps him 


up, a sense of society. 

Isn't the same sort of feel- 
ing reflected, perhaps, in the 
joyous reaction some have as 
they participate in mass de- 
monstrations or enjoy various 
and overwhelming electronic 
sound? 

(2) Despite the unifying 
qualities of the music, Bach’s 
whole is a sumof very naked 
parts. Lonely is the only word 
to describe the moment that 
you hear your own voice 


threading an uncertain path 


i through the tumultuous ups 


and downs of Johann’s poly- 
phony . Not merely an under- 
pinning or a floating melody, 
your voice is in competition 
with other themes which of- 
ten seem to never quite align 
themselves with yours. 


day fo day past 


Thomaskirche 


Leipzig: the Magnificat‘s birthplace 


Semehow, for me, this mo- 


ment of fear is analogous to 
a monent of alienation in the 

midst of a large crowd, a 
time when you realize the 
final and unremitting alone- 
ness of the individual hunan’s 

destiny. 

Thus, a common duality 
between the attractions of 
society and the sweet melan- 
choly of individual autonony 
becomes acute in Bach. You 
only have a part, but without 
you there would be less mu- 
sic. 

4 4b 6b 


The young mother-to-be 
was overwhelmed when she 
saw her sister-in-law big with 
child. She felt a great sense 
of inclusion — she was an 
integral part of God's plan 


The Last Picture Show which, though well intention- 


BY DAN WOLF 
Staff Writer 

1971 was a year of re- 
membering when. Nostalgia 
took the country by drizzle, 
to coin a metaphor. Con- 
fronted by the unsettling re- 
alities of today: runaway 
technology, the sickened en- 
vironment, racial fears, wars, 
unemployment, questioned 
values, we have sought refuge 
in the imagined stability of 
the past. 

As a result, ‘looking back- 
ward’ has become a national 
preoccupation, whether in 
fashion, pop music, political 
speeches, Dick Cavett inter- 
views, . . . or movies. It was 
this prevailing attitude which 
gave rise to the soppy sleeper 
of the year, Summer of ‘42 


ed, was a good deal too sugar- 
coated to be swallowed com- 
fortably. 

In recent weeks, another 
film has been released which, 
as its title might indicate, also 
falls into the ‘‘nostalgia’’ cat- 
egory, The Last Picture Show. 
But, unlike its predecessor, 
The Last Picture Show exhi- 
bits an honesty which sets it 
worlds apart from the drip- 
ping romanticism of Summer 
of ‘42. The Last Picture Show 
takes place in (and is about) 
a small windswept town in the 
middle of the nowhere of the 
Texas landscape, echoing with 
the emptiness of isolation. 
The year is 1953, a fact so 
faithfully recreated that the 
film gives the impression of 
having been shot then and not 


now. 


for man’s redemption, but a 
small and tender part of her 
was alone in a universe of 
potentiality. She sang. 


Bk fh 


Although Bach was des- 
tined to stay in Leipzig as 
Cantor of the Thomaskirche 
for twenty-seven years (1723- 
1750), it was:during his first 
winter in that intensely. re- 
ligious city that he was called 
upon to prove himself worth 
of the position: He had been, 
after all, a third choice after 
George Philipp Telemann and 
Christoph Graupner had both 
been accepted but declined. 

His wife had given up a 
singing career to enable him 
to move from Céthen. 


The plot centers around 
two characters, Sonny (Ti- 
mothy Bottoms) and Duane 
(Jeff Bridges), best friends, 
first string players on the 
town’s chronically losing foot- 
ball team. They fall for the 
same girl, they graduate, they 
go their separate ways. They 
grow up, painfully. And so 
does the town. 

1953 is an important year 
for the town because it marks 
the closing of the Royal Thea- 
ter, its only movie house. The 
Royal falls victim to the en- 
croachments of television, an 
intruder which has infiltrated 
the living room of almost 
every home in town, locking 
people into their houses, iso- 
lating them from each other, 
killing off the faltering spirit 
of the town, ending an era. 
Television, designed to open 
the world to the individual, 
is seen as closing off the indi- 
vidual to the world. 


_ from the Latin Vulgate text 


of Luke’s gospel (I: 46-55) 
and adding four incidental 


pieces in the Christmas spirit Performance a 


he created what is generally 
considered to be one of his 
more conpact and optimis- 
tic works: a series of solos 
and choruses, each having a 
distinct emotional tone 


and a concise musical struc- 
ture. Always true to the great 


symmetry in his mind, he rela- 
ted the first and last choruses 
of the work. 

After the initial perfor- 
mance of a Cantata in Leipzig 
(by way of a try-out), a clauSe 
had been written into Bach’s 
contract with the city to the 
effect that Johann was to 
refrain from overdramaticiz- 
ing his music. In this case, 
however, he broke his word. 


Towards the end of the 
film, we see the last showing 
of the Royal, Red River, 
which, with its depiction of 
the expanse and the freedom 
of the cattle drive, provides a 
sharp contrast to the enclosed 
tedium of the decaying town. 
It is with this, the last picture 
show of the Royal, that 7he 
Last Picture Show comes to 
its own somber ending. 

But it is not in the story 
line as such that the excell- 
ence of the film lies, for it isa 
film which delves into people 
not plot, substance not sur- 
faces. The beauty of The Last 
Picture Show is the way in 
into the realities of day-to- 
day living; digging, uncover- 
ing, revealing, stimulating the 
senses to recall a time and 
place that no longer exists. 

Director Peter. Bogdono- 
vich has added _ technical 
touches to the film which 


He saw his first task as 
that of uniting the somewhat 
limited vocal capabilities of 
the boys’ choir at St. Tho- 
mas’ with the singing and 
instrumental power of stu- 
dents from the nearby Uni- | 
versity of Leipzig. For his 
Christmas spectacular he re- 
cruited twenty or thirty col- 
lege students and practically 
every kid in the parish was 
included in the passion plays 
which were to accompany the | 
music. Those who could not 
sing became shepherds. 

For weeks beforehand the 
devout were busied in pre- 
paration for three-day festi- 
val of sermons and passion 
plays with music: The-event 
that occured in Leipzig in 
1723 was an expression of 
community rather than an out- 
pouring of individual talent. 


a a 

What with all those instru- 
ment up front, UCSC’s 
Christmas Magnificat might 
have turned out ot be a very 
orchestral songfest indeed. 

But instead, the fine, 
strona UCSC chorus, almost 
as well balanced as it has 
been in the last two years, 
broke through the rolling 
trumpets (though in a more 
dignified manner than Ethel 
Merman used to do) to make 
their Saturday, December 11, 
memorable 
event. 

| was a shepherd of course. 
Watching my flock from a 
seat near the edge of the 
crowded stage in the College 
V Dining Hall, | was struck 
by the almost physical ma- 
nifestation of the social-indi 
vidual tension in the music:’ 
each face was lit up individu- 
ally (UCSC Choir members 
are almost actors) with lights 
fo giving and fear, but the 
music came on as an unde- 
niable, a quenching whole. 

There were irking things, 
naturally enough, for voices 
here were mostly “Ordinary”. 
The soloists all put in adequ] 


help give it its unique look 
and feel. The film is shot en- 
tirely in Black and White, the 
first major release in years to 
do so. But it is hardly a gim- 
mick, since the fine-grained 
B & W film serves to visually 
reinforce the grayness of the 
town and the grayness of its 
peoples’ lives. 

But although the film is 
firmly rooted in reality, it 
does definitely have a bias. 
For the view Bogdonovich 
gives us of yesterday is an af- 
fectionate one, one last linger- 
ing gaze at what once was. 

Sx 
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(WITH OUR APOLOGIES TO C. DICKENS) 


“Sometimes they called Scrooge 
Scrooge and sometimes Marley.’’ So runs 
the venerable Christmas legend. ‘It was 
all the same to him.” 

And it is being said these days in Sa- 
cramento that one out of every thirteen 
bills having the ggod fortune to wind up 
on the desk of the|\venerable Governor of 
California has been vetoed. 

Indeed, while the world so admirably 
celebrated Christmas with unwonted (and 
expensive) material festiveness and man- 
kind’s good will to itself suffused the 
south of Asia, that dashing old man on 
Capitol Hill was making practically as 


many headlines as Santa Claus or Bangla- 


desh as he silently and rapidly wielded, 
or, on occasion, did not wield, his awful 
( pen. 
e Gn Monday, December 20, jolly 
ol’ Sack-the-Clause torpedoed a progres- 
sive bill authored by State Sen. Anthony 


would have allowed minor girls to obtain 
contraceptives in California without the 
; permission of their parents. The bill, 
aimed at reducing the rate of illegitimate 
; birth, would have received sound support 
, from Scrooge, as would have any measure 
, designed to ‘‘decrease the surplus popu- 
lation’. The measure, however, offered 
Reagan too good a chance to ride his 
white horse: ‘‘Removal of parental con- 
sent and guidance can only result in fur- 
ther deterioration of the family unit—to 
the detriment of the child and society 
in general.’ We find the Philosophy be- 
f hind such a statement—that the threat of 
} pregnancy must be retained (through the 
banning of clandestine contraceptives) 
in order to discourage, or at least exact a 
price, for premarital sex—completely ab- 
horrent. Far from weakening the “family 
unit’’ (and that’s a broadening unit these 
days), such a measure would have helped 
minors to avoid situations in which “‘fam- 
. ily units’ inevitably and pathetically de- 
stroy themselves. 

@ On Dropper and Schnitzen! The 
q very same day, Saint Ron had his last 
“Ho, ho, ho!”’ on a few other issues: he 
threw into limbo a salary increase for 
many state employees (including U.C.’s 
nonacademic staff), vetoed a six percent 
i pay hike for California Highway Patrol 
; Officers, killed a bill instructing the Ca- 
i ' lifornia Department of Public Health to 
set maximum noise standards for machi- 
\ nery. (the increased costs of manufactur- 
A ing with quieter equipment, you see, 
E would have placed California’s producers 
q at a “competitive disadvantage with those 
‘in other states’), and ended the other- 
‘wise successful career of a bill by As- 
semblyman Henry A. Waxman (D-Los 
Angeles) which would have made it 
easier to change your party registration— 
as easy as dropping a registered postcard 

in the mail. , 
@ On Wednesday, December 22, the 
sound that farmworkers in nearby agri- 
cultural areas heard was not Reagandear 
on the roof. It was the sound of hope 
crashing on their heads—hope for a des- 
perately needed extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage for 245,000 
farm laborers in California. In Soledad 


; C. Beilenson (D-Los Angeles) which. 


and San Quentin it was the sound of 
rudimentary justice being locked out of 
the system by a law-and-order Republi- 
can’s veto of a sane Republican's bill 
to create an office of “Ombudsman” 
within the California penal system. As- 
semblyman Frank Murphy of Santa Cruz, 
who for years has supported meaningful 
if moderate prison reform measures in 
the California Legislature, was author of 
the bill. An impartial consideration of 
prisoner’s complaints would “increase the 
problems of rehabilitation and control,” 
the Governor said. Murphy’s (and any 
humanitarian’s) response: “It makes you 
want to throw up. This is the most ludi- 
crous message | have seen. .. . In the past 
five years, not one thing has been done 
in the area of penal reform. When the 
legislature does something, the governor 
vetoes it.”’ 


@ ‘Twas the day before the Christmas 
holiday and just about everybody in 
lower and upper houses got burned. 
Sancto’s workshop hummed all day as 
the Legislature’s bright dreams were sys- 
tematically smashed. A $250 million 
bond issue for additional state parks 
and recreation facilities will never come 
before the voters, declared the King of 
Elves. A bill which would have establish- 
ed.a Watts Industrial Fair on a permanent 
footing at the modest price of $65,000 
got the hatchet treatment. The nice 
thought of a three-day weekend wrought 
from the present awkward scheduling of 
Admissions Day (a bureaucratic holiday) 
was squelched. Avalon lost a proposed 
new pier (and one is needed), prisoners 
lost a potential chance to reduce life sen- 
tences after five years of good behavior, 
the Adult Authority retained its nine- 
member structure and vaguely defined 
membership qualification, the possibility 
of waivers of non-resident tuition fees 


- for foreign students in community col- 


leges was ruled out and a $250,000 fi- 
nancing plan for a commission to study 
the needs of California’s medical schools 
went down the tubes. 

It was open season on legislation, to 


be sure, and the Mighty Hunter chalked * 


up an impressive 157 vetoes—a respect- 
able number of notches for any Sheriff's 
rifle handle. 

And maybe we should let it get us 
down. Christmas 1971 was bright and 
hard: we boosted the economy with our 
frantic consumption and glanced super- 
ficially at the news stories that could not 
possibly convey the horror and criminal- 


ity of the events transpiring in Indochina! 


and South Asia amidst our holiday 
gaiety. After the Governor’s rampage, a 
sizeable number of Californians are pre- 
sently warming their hands over candles. 


Perhaps we should be plunged in gloom? » 


Nay, brother, be assured. True, this 
Santa Claus is no Marley. A man like 
this truly “walks along the edges and the 
dark alleys of life’. The rigid tempera- 
ment that is his will not be enthroned 
forever in Sacramento. This merry ma- 
niac is no knocker, he’s a blockhead. 

But now you know his true name and 
his distinguishing characteristic: it’s “all 
the same to him.” 
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‘TWO FACTUAL ERRORS’ 


The article-by Linda Sapp — “Pick your Provost” — in 
the December 9, 1971 edition contained two factual 
errors regarding academic policy. 

1. There is no policy which limits the term of appoint- 
ment for provosts or deans. The only reference on this 
subject is a 1958 directive fromthe Office of the President « 
which requires review of the performance of provosts and 
deans at the end of their 5th year of service and not later 
than their 7th year. This review is to determine whether or 
not the term of service is to be extended. 

2. Dr. Kenneth V. Thimann, Provost of Crown College, 
is retiring at the end of the 1971-72 academic year due to 
mandatory retirement policy and not because of policy 
limiting his term.of service as Provost. 


Lloyd J. Ring 
Assistant Chancellor 
Academic Administration 


OBLIGATION’ 


The December 2 issue has sone disgusting sexist, racist 
remarks which I shall point out to you. The “Fool on the 
Hill” is certainly that. He refers to Isa by her first name and 
Joeck by his last, an obvious chauvinistic familiarity 
spawned by conscious/unconscious feelings of masculine 
superiority. Another glaring example cones in the last 
paragraph when both candidates are referred to as “‘he’’. 

Regarding the attempts to hatchet Isa Intante’s platform 
for FREE child care and FREE medical care (among other 
non-tlitist, non-ivory tower oriented projects), perhaps the 
Fool might just as easily have concluded that those who 
really care about social justice voted — which doesn’t say 
much for UCSC students, I suppose, or perhas about 
student government as perceived by UCSC students. Did 
the Fool say anything about Isa Infante’s incredible quali- 
fications for the position? Not one word. Did he (I assune 
the Fool is a he) make one mention of the racist remarks 
Joeck made in terms of Infante’s candidacy? Obviously not. 

I do not know Isa Infante, but I have hear good things 
about her. Perhaps for once — contrary to the Fool’s 
analysis — the students are finally winners in the campus 
rep race. 

Briefly, the next sexist remark came on Page Six — 
“Chicks are an ‘Integral Part’ ...” of the soccer team. Wo- 
men are not chicks. That word is as offensive to women as 
the word nigger (coning from whites) is to black people. 

You have an obligation to discontinue this ty pe of sexist 
racist writing. 

Jacqueline Christeve 
History of Consciousness 


Editor’s Note: Mimi Zelditch, co-author of the article 
on the soccer team mentioned above, responds: ‘The 
‘chick’ who wrote the sentence: ‘chicks are an integral 
part of the team’, used the word intentionally, but not ser- 
ously or ‘chauvanistically’. It was used within the spirit 
‘of the article and was hopefully accepted by most readers 


Make sure your 
Student rep is 
representing YOU! 


Beginning Jan. 13, Miss Isa Infante 
will have a weekly column 
in the City on a Hill Press 


Send questions and gripes to: 


Miss Isa Infante 
City on a Hill Press 
302 Applied Sciences 
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BY RUTH FRARY., M.D. 
UCSC Health Center Director 


YUCH 
Q. Who needs Yogurt? 


A. Throughout the world there have been people who regularly 
consume milk and others who use no milk after infancy. 
Some people use milk only in the altered forms of yogurt 
and cheese. Many myths and taboos have explained these 
habits such as the belief that a person will take on the char- 
acteristics of the animal whose milk he drinks, or that ‘milk 
is for babies”. Many people have observed that milk causes 
diarrhea, and that cheese has a “binding effect’’. 

Western scientists, until recently, felt that poor sanita- 
tion was the real culprit in the association of milk with diar- 
thea. They know differently now. Recent studies have 
shown that some people cannot physically tolerate milk, 
particularly peoples of the Near and Far East and Africa, 
and that the taboos against milk were grounded in genetic 
differences. 

Milk is a mixture of protein, fat, sugar and trace minerals 
and vitamins suspended in water. Milk sugar, or lactose, re- 
quires an enzyme (lactase) to alter its form so that it can be 
digested and absorbed. In the absence of lactose the milk 
sugar passes into the lower intestine, where it is attacked by 
bacteria, gives off gas and other products which irritate the 
intestine, producing bloating, soft stools or diarrhea. 

About 10 to 20 percent of adult American Caucasians 
and 75 to 90 percent of American Negroes are deficient in 
this enzyme. Other groups with an intolerance for milk sug- 
ar are Chinese, Koreans, Japanese, Thais, Filipinos, Eskimos 
and some African Negroes, also some Caucasians of Greece, 
India and Pakistan. 

Traditional yogurt has only half the lactose of milk and 
most aged cheeses have very small amounts of lactose. Cul- 
tural groups with a high degree of intolerance find these 
foods acceptable. : 

If you are a heavy milk drinker and tend to have gas or 
loose stools, try eliminating most all sweet milk from your 
diet (that means ice cream!) and try yogurt or cheese for 
your daily dairy food allotment. 


SAGGING BREASTS 


Q. I have recently started going without a bra but am worried 
about “sagging”; could you suggest a few exercises to pre- 
vent this? 


A. The breast tissue is suspended from the chest wall by liga- 
mentous tissue which is non-elastic. If not supported, 
breasts will ‘“‘sag”’ by their own weight. No exercise will pre- 
vent this except pushing yourself away from the table if 
there is an excess of fat in your breasts. 


TESTICAL TUMORS 


Tumors of the testes are a serious problem in the young 
adult male. Any enlargement, lump or pain in the testes 
should be reported to a physician immediately. Young men 
should examine their testes once every month. Most tumors 
of the testes are curable if detected and treated early. 


GONORRHEA TEST 


Q. What kind of test, smear or culture do you give for gonor- 
rhea and why do you give that particular one? 


A. For males, a stained smear of the pus discharge is usually a 
very accurate way of diagnosing gonorrhea because there 
are no other organisms present. In females, the vagina and 
cervix are normally inhabited by a great variety of bacteria. 
We use Thayer-Martin media to culture material taken di- 
rectly from the cervix (or any area suspected of being in- 
fected). This media contains antibiotics which suppress 
the growth of most bacteria, but encourage the growth of 
the gonococcus. The media is incubated in a CO, atmos- 
phere. We are fortunate to have a laboratory in our clinic 
so that the culture plates can be directly innoculated at the 
time of examination. 

SEND QUESTIONS TO DR. FRARY 
C/O UCSC COWELL HEALTH CENTER 
A bi-monthly colunn. 


The proposed demolition of the Mc- 


Hugh and Bianchi building sometime this - 


year offers an unique challenge for Santa 
Cruz citizens to preserve and protect 
this beautiful and historic building. 

The eventual fate of this building will 
also weigh heavily on the destiny of 
other historic structures in Santa Cruz. 

The McHugh and Bianchi Building has 
long been a major landmark in Santa 
Cruz, positioned as it is at the corner of 
Pacific Avenue and Mission Street. Not 
a landmark because of location alone, 
it’s elegantly detailed Victorian archi- 
tecture and long, colorful history help 
make the building distinctive. 

Little altered since it was built, (either 
sometime after 1868 or in 1886—sources 
vary widely), it is in a remarkable state 
of preservation. Unlike so many Pacific 
Avenue buildings, its facade has not been 
stuccoed over or otherwise modernized 
into anonymity. Two of the most impor- 
tant alterations have been the removal 
of the elaborate wooden cresting which 
originally topped the building, and the 
‘removal of the stairway fromthe Pacific 
Avenue side to the Mission Street side. 

The site of the store is itself historic 
as the first place a store was located in 
the flatlands of Santa Cruz (as opposed 
to the heights of Mission Hill). This first 
store was built in 1851. 

While .the downstairs of the building 
served asa grocery, the upstairs was used 
as a rooming house called ‘The Arling- 
ton” until: 1951. It was forced to close 
because the building violated the fire and 
building codes for residences. 

Why is such a valuable and irreplace- 
able building in danger of demolition? 

The answer, quite simply, is money. 

Golden West Savings and Loan plans 
to tear down the grocery only because 
it plans to build its new office on the 
land. Golden West wants this new office 
building because it feels that a new build- 
ing in a more highly-visible exposure will 
attract more business to them. Further- 
more, Golden. West would have the space 
for fifteen to twenty parking spaces 
reserved for its patrons—an advantage it 
doesn’t have at the moment 

In all other respects, its present loca- 
tion at 1407 Pacific Avenue is perfectly 
satisfactory, according to Sid Carter, 
Golden West executive in charge of the 
Santa Cruz branch. This existing office, 
spacious and modern, is not really in an 
obscure location. Golden West would 
have a sounder excuse to move to a more 
prominent address if it was indeed loca- 
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Opinions 


ted on an out-of-the-way street. 

There is one catch in the plans of 
Golden West, however: The whole in- 
tent of constructing a new bank office 
is to enhance Golden West’s image in 
Santa Cruz. But if the anger of the com 
munity were to be aroused by the des- 
truction of one of its treasured land- 
marks, this purpose would be thwarted. 

If Golden West can be convinced that 
a new building won’t increase either its 
profits or its stature in Santa Cruz, it 
might well reconsider its decision to raze 
the old grocery. 

It is true that the present condition 
of the building presents serious problems 
to attempts at restoration, but they can 
be overcome. For instance, the building. 
was constructed upon wooden supports 
that rested on bare dirt. These supports 
are now rotting, but this can be reme- 
died if the building is jacked up and the 
wooden supports are replaced by ones 
made from concrete. 

Space in the renovated building would 
be in great demand for shops or offices. 
The strong initial success of the marve- 
lously refurbished old courthouse on 
Cooper Street is proof of this. 

This is the kind of development Santa 
Cruz needs, rather than the construction 
of another streamlined, efficient, and 
sterile bank building. The extraordinary 
Victorian heritage of Santa Cruz must be 
preserved and restored rather than torn 
down in the name of ‘‘progress.”’ 

Looking ahead, some kind of registra- 
tion of historic buildings will surely be 
needed so that prospective buyers of 

ch property—like Golden West—will 

aware that they should not destroy 
alter these buildings. 

It is unfortunate that Golden West 

s not aware of the humanvalue of its 

Operty until after it had purchased it. 
This should not be an obstacle to efforts 
to\save the building, but should instead 


.prgvide the motivation for an organized 


campaign to register and preserve the old 
and beautiful in Santa Cruz. 
Letters to Golden West would be sure 
to have some effect on their decision. 
Those people with accounts at Golden 
West should be sure to specify this, and 
add, if they wish, that they would close 
their Golden West account if the bank 
did destroy the McHugh and Bianchi 
building. 
Letters should be addressed to: 
Mr. Herbert Sandler, President 
Golden West Savings & Loan Assoc. 
1970 Broadway Oakland, Ca. 94612 
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N. VIETNAM 
BLASTED BY 
MAMMOTH RAIDS 


Protection for the dwin- 
dling American forces in Viet- 
nam was given as the reason 
for General Creighton Ab- 
rahns’ decision to order a 
massive, five-day air strike 
against North Vietnam during 
the last week in December. 

North Vietnam claimed to 
have shot down five planes 
during the around-the-clock 
bonbing campaign, while A- 
merican field reports indicate ‘ 
“sone”’ losses. 

This campaign, the biggest 
since November 1, 1968, was 
aimed at crippling North Vi- 
etnam’s antiaircraft défense 
network, and in part at re- 
taliating for the downing of 
four US planes a week ago. 
informants reported. 

The Soviet news agency 
Tass quoted North Vietnamese 
Premier Pham Van Dong as 
reporting the five American 
planes shot down over Quang 
Bihn, Nghe An and Thanh Hoa 
Provinces. This would put 
the closest strikes within 80 
miles of Hanoi. 

Quang Binh is the southern- 
most province in North Viet- 
nam, located just above the 
Demilitarized Zone. It in- 
cludes the coastal city of 
Dong Hoi, which has an air- 
field, and the Mu Gia Pass, 
a key entry point on the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail. 

Nghe An is in central North 
Vietnam and includes the Bar- 
thelemy Pass into. northern 
Laos, the coastal city of Vinh 
with its MIG airbase, and the 
Quang Lang airfield. 

Thanh Hoa is 80 miles 
due south of Hanoi. 

The North Vietnamese have 
doubled their antiaircraft de- 
fenses to protect their supply 
routes through the Mu Gia 
and Barthelemy passes against 
US bonbing raids. Numberous 
air battles have occurred in 
the area recently, as US planes 
also sought to disable MIG 
bases. 

President Nixon approved 


|| the five-day air strike, which 
came less than 24 hours after 
“ Radio Hanoi warned in a 


broadcast that no American 
prisoners of war would be 
released ‘“‘so long as US war- 
planes continue to violate 
North Vietnam and the Nixon 
administration refuses to take 
the steps necessary to end 
the war.” 

US sources described the 
bomb targets only as “mili- 
tary targets in North Viet- 
nam” and siad the strikes are 
“in reaction to enemy activi- 
ty which imperils the dimin- 
ishing US forces currently in 
South Vietnam.” 

North Vietnamese claimed 
after the five-day strike that 
US planes bonbed and strafed 
a hospital in Thanh Hoa as 
“wave after wave of maraud- 
ing fighter bonbers” attacked 
the area. 

The first indication of the 
massive preplanned raids came 
from a US Congressman wind- 
ing up a five-day. visit to 


vietnam. Rep. C.B. (Sonny) 
Montgomery (D-Miss.), a 
member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, said in 
an interview that massive 
strikes were being planned 
against new military targets 
in the north to deal with a 
buildup of North Vietnamese 
troops, antiaircraft weapons, 
radar stations and MIG inter- 
ceptors. 


The bombing situation in 
Vietnam is a continuing prob- 
lem. North Vietnamese sup- 
ply trucks transfer food and 
arms down the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail to Viet Cong troops 
in neighboring countries. US 
planes bomb the trucks and 
North Vietnamese MIGs at- 
tack the US planes. Then the 
US bombs Hanoi to warn the 
North Vietnamese not to 
bomb US planes, some of 
which are called ‘unarmed 
reconnaissance planes”’, essen- 
tially spying on North Viet- 
nam. 


RED CROSS FAILS 
IN CAMBODIA 


The Red Cross in Cambo- 
dia is foundering. 

Cambodian Red Cross of- 
ficials say they have received 
no important donations from 
private American welfare a- 
gencies or individuals except 
for $200 raised at a bazaar 
by wives of American officials. 

The United States gave 
$300 worth of mosquito net- 
ting and vitamin pills to re- 
fugees outside Phnompenh. 

The wife of Admiral John 
S. McCain, Jr., American com- 
‘mander in the Pacific, gave 
the Cambodian Red Cross 
some gifts during a visit there 
in September. 

Mrs. Chuop Samlaut, pres- 


ident of the Red Cross, said 
she had no idea why there 
was no more than that. 

The hospitals in Cambodia 
are desperately in need of sup- 
plies. Some hospitals, Mrs. 
Samlaut reports, keep asking 


Cambodian women have 
not volunteered in great num- 
bers to staff the hospitals. 


Cambodian hospitals are 
surviving on Japanese aid. 
Japanese contributions equal- 
led $2 million in 1970 and 
1.7 million last year. Aid 
from other countries in 1970 
was estimated as close to 
$30,000. 

Thailand sent a team of 
surgeons for nine months, but 
they left recently, and are not 
expected to return. 

The Cambodians said that 
antibiotics, plaster for casts, 
sutures, antitetanus serum, 
blood plasma, anesthetics, 
surgical instrunents and oper- 
ating-roomequipment were ur- 
gently needed. — 
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PRIORITIES 


“Peace is too important to 
postpone,’’ said President Ri- 
chard Nixon in a television 
interview on the second day 
of the new year. 
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Nixon claimed the recent 
five-day air strike against 
North Vietnam was “very, 
very effective” and announced 
that he will continue to with- 
draw US troops at the same 
rate of 22,500 a month “or 
possibly a. higher rate, for 
a period in the future.” 

“It is quite obvious,” he 
told CBS White House Cor- 
respondent Dan Rather, “if 
we’re down to 139,000 by 
February 1. . .the number of 
Americans in Vietnam will be 
down to a very lowlevel well 
before the election.” 
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LEBANON BUYS ARMS 


FROM BELGIUM 


Lebanese Defense Minister 
Elias Saba announced on Wed- 
nesday, December 29, that 
Lebanon will purchase $65 
million worth of military 
hardward fromBelgium. 

The only part of the pur- 
chase detailed in the announ- 
cement was a $3.2 million 
allotment for 17,000 machine 
guns. 

The agreement is part of a 
continuing five-year plan un- 
der which Lebanon plans to 
outfit a 15,000 man army. 
The country on the eastern 
Mediterranean sea, often in- 
volved with Israel in border 
disputes, is negotiating with 
the United States, France, 
and Britain for arms at the 
present time. 
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An arms deal with the 
Soviet Union was concluded 
earlier last year for $8 million 
worth of heavy artillery and 


antiaircraft guns. 
a << <a 


LARGER STIPENDS 
FOR VETERANS? 


Increased payments to sin- 
gle veterans going to school 
under the GI Bill have been 
recommended to Congress by 
the Nixon Administration as 
part of an omnibus Veteran’s 
measure, Edward W. Christen- 
sen, Director of the VA’s 
Northern California Regional 
Office announced December 


‘Payments to single veter- 
ans attending UCSC would 
increase from $175,00 to 
$190.00 per month, if the 
measure is approved by the 
new Congress. 

Since 1966, when the pre- 
sently effective GI Bill was 
enacted, monthly paynents 
have increased by 75 per: cent, 
from $100.00 to $175.00 per 
month. 

2,600,000 veterans and ser- 
vicemen have received educa- 
tion or training under the 
bill, according to VA sttatis- 
tics. 

The participation of Viet- 
nam Era veterans, computed 
on a cumulative basis, was 
as lowas 16 per cent, but has 
risen over the past three years 
to 35.2 per cent, Christensen 
said. 

180 veterans are enrolled 
under the GI Bill this year 
at UCSC. 
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RUSSIAN BUILDUP 
IN EGYPT 


The International Institute 
for Strategic Studies said in 
a report that the Soviet Union 
has added 30 to 70 MIG-21s 
and MIG-23s to its contingent 
air force in Egypt and has 
introduced 30 to 70 late-mo- 
del delta-wing interceptors la- 
belled SU-11s there. 

The International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, 18 Adam 
Street, London, WC2N 6AL, 
is a center of an clearing- 
house for research on ‘‘the 
problems of war, conflict and 
arms control on an interna- 
tional basis’’. 

The organization publishes 
the Adelphi Papers (about 
ten times per year) on topics 
of international strategic in- 
terest, Survival, a monthly 
journal which the Institute 
describes as “the primary 
journal of the international 
defence community”, a bul- 
letin entitled The Military Ba- 
lance (autumn), and the annu- 
al Strategic Survey in the 
spring of each year. 
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TUTORS FOR VETS 

UCSC veterans studying 
under the GI Bill may hire 
a tutor at VA expense and 
still get the full educational 
allowance. 

If the veteran needs tutor- 
ing to pass a required course, 
the VA allows up to $50/ 
month for a maximumof nine 
months to pay for it. 
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Reagan-Legislature fight leads 
to reapportionment complexities 


COMPASS SYSTEMS REEMPLOYED / VETO MAY PUT ISSUE IN COURT 


BY BERNIE WALP 
Staff Writer 


Sacramento, Ca. 


The deadlocked state Leg- 
islature still has not reached 
agreement on a new reappor- 


tionment bill to be submitted 


to Gov. Reagan. 

Simultaneously, a state re- 
apportionment 
which is doninated by Re- 
publicans is reconsidering 
plans drawn up by the 1969- 
1970 Republican-doninated 
Legislature. 

The new plans would fa- 
vor Republicans 41-39 in the 
Assembly and would split 
the Senate on an even 20-20 
party line. 

Compass Systems, a San 
Tiego firm, was contracted 
by California GOP officials 
to draw up the new plans. 
This company also drew the 
plans defeated in 1971 by 
the Legislature. 

Compass Systems was re- 
ported yesterday by the Los 
Angeles Times to have been 
paid over $100,000 and to 
have conferred with Reagan 
last week. 


CONGRESS VETOES 


The 60-year-old Governor, 
who is beginning his sixth 
year in office, vetoed reap- 
portionnent bills last Thurs- 
day for both houses of the 
State Legislature and fof the 
California Congressional Dele- 
gation. 

The State Senate, with 21 
of its 40 members Democrats, 
had tentatively been reappor- 
tioned to maintain the same 
21-19 Democratic maiority. 


commission 


The Assembly, with 80 
members, has 42 Democrats 
to 37 Republicans, with one 
vacancy. This house had also 
been reapportioned to main- 
tain the same balance be- 
tween the parties. 

The California delegation 
to the House of Representa- 
tives was enlarged by the 
1970 census from 38 to 42 
congressmen as a result of 
population expansion in the 
state during the last decade. 

The legislature had passed 
Congressional reapportion- 
ment plans which would have 
retained all the present. in- 
cumbent parties, and would 
have added two districts for 
each party. 


PRECINCT LISTS 


This is accomplished by 
using precinct lists to draw 
new boundaries with known 
party registration, thus assur- 
ing ahead of time a certain 
outcone in the next election. 

Reapportionment now 
stands at the mercy of the 
California Supreme Court. 
Secretary of State Edmund 
G. Brown, Jr. has asked the 
high court to decide on the 
validity of the state reappor- 
tionment commission appoin- 
ted by Lt. Governor Ed 
Reinecke. 

Reinecke appointed the 


commission in a first-time in- 


vocation of a 25-year-old law 
passed for contingencies when 
the Legislature does not, as 
in the present case, complete 
reapportionment plans by the 
end of the first complete 
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session following the decen- 
tenial census. 


Brown, whose job calls in| 
part for validating all elec- 


tions, is a member of the 


five-man reapportionnent 
conmision and feelg that 


since the federal one-man, . 
one-vote court decisions were 
made, the law authorizing the 


reapportionment commision 
is no longer valid. 


WHAT BROWN WANTS 


Brown wants the State Su- 
preme Court to either approve 


the Legislature’s plans or adopt 


plans of its own. 


Although party affiliations 
do not cone into considera- 
tion ‘with court decisions, 
theoretically, it is interesting 
to note that the majority of 
the justices on the State Su- 


+ preme Court were appointed 


by Democratic governors. 


BUREAUCRATIC TIME 
State Attorney Evelle J. 


Younger, a Republican, feels 
that the commission should 
be allowed to operate on its 
own terms. Brown has set a 
Jan. 15 deadline for finaliza- 


tion of the plans in order to 
give bureaucrats enough time 
to prepare for the June 6 
primary election. 

Other members of the re- 
apportionment 


ler Houston I. Flournoy, Lt. 
Gov. Reinecke, chairman, and 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Wilson C. Riles, a 
nonpartisan member. 


4 EATING EXPERIENCES 


BY CLAUDE CHEMTOB 


Following are personal im- 

pressions of four local rest- 
-aurants: 

The Dream Inn is located 
at the foot of West Cliff 
Drive, right on the beach. The 
hotel’s restaurant, the Twelve 
Winds, takes advantage of its 
location to offer everyone in 
the dining room a magnificent 
view. The Twelve Winds is es- 
sentially a steak / seafood 
place. The meals are made 
with choice ingredients al- 
though they suffer from poor 
preparation. — The 


truly lyric part of the dinner, 
however, was a surprise: the 
Twelve Winds has the best 
wine list I have seen in Santa 
Cruz (it includes such greats 
as Richebourg, Montrachet, 
and Chateau - Lafitte - Rot- 
schild). We drank an excellent 
Liebfraumlich which set our 
fancy to dancing. The Twelve 
Winds is recommended for 
straight occasions, especially 
if you love wine. ($3.95 to 
$7.50). 

The Crow’s Nest is the 
most delightful and lively din- 
ing experience I’ve had in 
Santa Cruz. Warm woods on 
the walls, young waiters and 
waitresses, music (they have 
folksingers every night, if you 
are into going to bars), and 


the smells from the open 
grills, all combine to melt me 
into the experience. 
The Crow’s Nest is in east 
Santa Cruz on the beach next 
to the Yacht Harbor and is 
highly recommended for all 
occasions. ($3.50 to $6.95). 
Chez Raimon is an exper- 
ience in both eating and thea- 
ter. Raimon runs the restau- 
rant himself: he is the maitre 
d’hotel, waiter, wine steward 
and everything else except 
chef * and dishwasher. He 
dances with trays on his fin- 
gertips here, flames a dish 
there. On the menu are es- 
cargots (snails), a wonderful 
duckling with orange sauce, 
Grand Marnier, Boeuf Bour- 
guignon (a red wine stew), 
frog legs—in short, many spe- 


If-you like to eat French food 
because you like atmosphere 
as much as the food itself, 
this is the place. ($3.50 to 
$7.50). 

Among Santa Cruz’ restau- 
ranteurs, it is perhaps Tom 


King who pays the most at- 
tention to the mid-day meal. 
His Courtyard Restaurant in 
Capitola isa wonderfully sim- 
ple yet elegant place. We had 
the pleasure of having brunch 
on Sunday with Tom. He 
serves champagne (uninter- 
ruptedly, keeping glasses full) 
and offers a choice of three 
dishes: goulash, canneloni, 
and stuffed mushroom. 


(Courtyard Sunday Brunch: 
$5.00). 
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From Page 2 
had to rely on car pools, 
meaning that the attendance 
would be made up of middle 
class children for the most 
part. 

To alleviate this problem, 
Isa Infante, recently elected 
student representative, has 
gone directly to welfare to 
recruit black and brown stu- 
dents, specifically for her 
dance and yoga class which 


will begin next quarter. 

“Since the idea was to 
give kids what they don’t get 
in school,” stated Rosenblum 
“exclusive white middle-class 
attendance almost defeats our 
purpose.” 

On February 10 there will 
be an exhibit of the work 
done by the children of the 
guild during the Fall quarter. 
Accompanying this exhibit 
will be an exhibit of children’s 
art from Europe. The show 
will be held at College V. 


commission 
are Republican State Control- 


1 eye, 
2 nostril, 


foot, 
12 pinion coverts, 
13 fluff, 
14, tail feathers, 


15 tail coverts, 


‘16 wing flight 
feathers, 

17 rump, 

18 wing 


secondaries, 


19 saddle, 
20 wing coverts, 
21 wing bow, 
22 shoulder, 
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SANTA CRUZ 
_ON THE AVENUE 


BREAKFAST 
LUNCH 
‘TWEEN HOUR BREAKS 
SHOPPER'S SPECIALS 
HOMEMADE CANDY 
VICTORIAS 


7:30 A.M. TILL 5:30 P.M. 
1335 PACIFIC AVE. 


Your Hosts — 


CHARLES, PARMA & LINDA MARCENARO & SON 


LITTLE ONE 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 

Campus News Editor 
The tumultuous Media 
Council meeting of Decem- 
‘ber 10 was opened with a 
qvestion raised by Chairman 
don Mooser concerning 
two members of the Council 
who hadn’t been present at a 
single meeting of the 71-72 
school year. 

“Being that we have a 
quorum requirement in our 
by-laws,” Mooser has heard 
to say, “we appear to be ina 
sticky wicket as a result of 
this absenteeism.”’ 


426-0471 


until statements could be ob- 
tained from absentees Phil 
Hofstetter of Guabi. and Mike 
Rotkin of Loaded. 

First on the agenda was a 
discussion of the editorial 
aims and financial requests of 
Quarry, a new literary publi- 
cation. 

Speaking on behalf of 
Quarry were David Myers, 
Fine Arts Editor of the Press; 
Marcia McGrath, Student Ac- 
tivities Coordinator at College 
V; Robert Wagner, freshman 
at College V; Raynond Car- 
ver, poet-in-residence and lec- 
turer at College V; and John 
Kucich, freshnan at College 
V; all of whom comprise the 
Editorial Board of Quarry. 

“Our goal is to develop a 
literary magazine of superior 
quality for general distribu- 
tion not only in the vicinity 
of UCSC, but all over the 
United States. We hope to 
have a balance of content be- 
tween University and non- 
university contributors.” 

This summary of Quarry’s 
editorial aims was made by 
David Myers, who went on to 
ask the amount of unallocated 
Media Council funds, hoping 
that with this information he 
would be able to tailor the 
financial request accordingly. 
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FREE 
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Requiring repair or cleaning 
Leave machines at the BAY TREE BOOKSTORE 
Typewriters—Adding Machines 
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SPECIAL STUDENT AND FACULTY PRICING 


The question was tabled 
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The Quarry contingent 
was interrupted by Bill Bar- 
low, production manager 
of KRUZ who said, ‘‘Hey, I 
thought we couldn’t allocate 


funds to a non-member. Don’t 
we have to first vote on 


whether ‘to admit Quarry’ to 
the Council?” 

QUESTIONS QUARRY 

Apologies were exchanged 
briefly and Chairman Mooser 
asked if he could direct ques- 
tions to $ 

his request granted, he 
then inquired whether Quarry 
was a campus-wide or col- 
legiate organization. 

“It is true that the found- 
ing editors and the staff are 
affiliated with College V, and 
the faculty advisor to the Edi- 
torial Board was assigned by 
the provost of College V. In 
that sense we are collegiate.” 
stated Myers. 

“Is being campus-wide a 
stipulation for Media Coun- 
cil membership and a right to 
its funds?” asked Miss Mc- 
Grath. “You see, our finan- 
cial needs are such that we 
had hoped to draw from both 
Media Council funds and Col- 
lege V..Student Activities 
funds in order to get started.” 

COLLEGIATE LINES 

“The Media Council was 
designed to cut across col- 
legiate lines, and its members 
are not eligible for student 
activities funds, as far as I 
know,” replied Chairman 
Mooser. 

There seemed to be some 
confusion as to the policy 
on such a matter. 

Bill Barlow said, “I think 
we should appoint a commit- 
tee to find out whether there 
are guidelines that govern this 
sort of thing.” 

Stating that “the chair has 
spoken over-much,”’ Mooser 
asked for opinions on the 
matter. 


Staff Photographers: Franklin Abe, Steve Edberg, Mark 
Fisher, Jim Hair, Janie Hancock, Fred Linker, Robert 


Lay-Out Assistants: Cheryl Doering, Jake Walter. 
Typesetters: Martha Elbaum, Debby Essenberg, Jill Faria, 
Debbi Hersch, Connie Rutherford. 

Advertising Representatives: Alison Horton, Connie Mich- 
alak, Linda Sapp (Classified Advertising Manager). 


Foreign Correspondents: Jon Teichert, Salzburg, Austria; 
Bernie Walp, Sacramento, California. 
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New typesetting system for CHP 
IS approved by Media Council 


KRUZ MANAGER WALKS OUT / NEW LITERARY MAG NEEDS $ 


‘ 


‘Quarry seems to have e- 
nergy,” said Tom O’Leary of 
University Relations, ‘and I 
would like to see it supersede 
the seemingly defunct Guabi 
as the literary magazine on 
this body.” 

A committee consisting of 
O‘Leary and John K. Bryant 
of the City ona Hill Press 
was appointed to work inti- 
mately with the Editorial 
Board of Quarry in alleviating 
the aforementioned confus- 
ion. 

PRESS REQUEST 

Attention was then direc- 
ted to John Bryant concern- 
ing the forthconing capital 
expenditures request of the 
Press. 

First, Connie. Michalak re- 
ported on the amount of 

funds in capital expenditures. 
It became apparent that, al- 
though $18,000 was credited 
to the account, only $8,000 
was available at present. The 
$10,000 had been awarded to 
the campus media as a result 
of the recent student election, 
but cound not be touched un- 
til July of 1972. 

Barlow objected that the 
$10,000 had been earmarked 
for KRUZ, and not for gener- 
al media. The question was 
settled by sending Meri Hei- 
delman for a copy of the 
slate and it was proven that 
the $10,000 was indeed for 
general media. 

“Well, I take it back but 
I’m still confused,” said Bar- 
low. “I thought it was prede- 
termined that we were to get 
the money in order to begin 
operations as a licensed sta- 
tion.” 

Bryant was then requested 
to give the committee report. 
Briefly, the system agreed up- 
on by the committee consists 
of three machines which to- 
gether comprise a phototype- 
wetting system. 

The first machine is a Frie- 
dan keyboard which resem- 
bles a typewriter but produces 
a coded punch tape rather 
than hard copy. 

The Conpugraphic photo- 
typesetting reproduction unit 
reads the punchtape and pro- 
duces exposed photographic 
paper which is developed by 
the Echtamatic automatic de- 
veloper which operates as a 
portable darkroom. 

The developer produces 
hard copy which can be laid 
out immediately. The whole 
process takes only a few mi- 
nutes as opposed to the pre- 
sent half-hour to an hour per 
story. 

The entire cost of this sys- 
tem, plus spare parts and 
tools comes to $5,895.00. 

“This unit,” said Bryant, 
“should be adequate for the 
needs of the campus media 
for a decade.” 

At this point, Bill Barlow 
stated that he felt the Press’s 
proposal was quite inconsi- 
derate of the problems and 
needs of KRUZ. 

“V’m feeling very uptight 
about this. I feel I was frozen 
out of it.” were Barlow’s feel- 
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170 redwoods lost as Kresge construction begins 


From Front Page 

kept up with their building 
philosophy 100 percent so 
far, but that he was satisfied 
with the general situation. 

Campus architects are re- 
luctant to continue using the 
line that separates the forest 
from the meadow on which 
Stevenson and Covell have 
been built, for they feel that 
the line is distinctive and an 
effort should be made to 
keep it frombeing cluttered. 
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Amsterdam to Oakland 
No. 92924 — (Round trip)_ _ Los Angeigs fo London _ 
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Amsterdam to Oakiandg 
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Amsterdam to Oatiand 
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===> INFORMATION CONCERNING ONE WAYS ON SCHEDULED ROUND TRIPFLIGHTS <— 


(t is possipie to Beek a one way on a round trip flight listed above, to or from Europe but, Federal reguiations 
will only allow a maximum of 5 per cent of the total amount of people Doored on any one charter flight to travel 
one way. (Either to Europe or from Europe to the U.S.). If you Gesire a one way on a round trip, please write us for 
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As with all tree removal, 
Chancellor Dean McHenry 
personally determined which 
trees were to be cut, and the 
final stakeout was completed 
on December 15. 


KILL AND SPARE 


Actually, it was the mar- 
ker system that the crew used 
(yellow for kill and red for 
spare) that first alerted the 
students 


_lv. April 9, 
Ret June 17, 1972 


~ Ret May 14,1972 
Ret June 10, 1972 


Ret June 25, 1972 


Ret Sept. 16, 1972 


Ret duly 15, 1972 
Lv. Jume 17,1972 
Ret Aug. 24, 1972 


Ret Aug. 10, 1972 


Ret Aug. 2, 1972 


Lv. Aug. 1, 1972 
Ret Aug. 31, 1972 
Lv. Aug. 2, 1972 
Ret Sept. 2, 1972 


Ret Sept. 14, 1972 
Ret Sept. 14,1972 


Ret Sept. 17, 1972 


Lv. Sept. 2, 1972 
— Ret Sept. 27, 1972 


1972 (Britannia) 
72 


Lv. Aprit 16,1972 _ . (Britannia) _ _. 
Lv. May 14,1972 __ _ (Britannia) _ __ $249 
Lv. June 10,1972_ _ (Britannia)_ _ _$279 
Lv. Jume 13,1972 _ _ (Saturn AL.) $299 
Lv. June 18,1972 (TA) 2 
Lv. Jume 17,1972 _ _ (Britannia) _ _ $279 No 


(Saturn A.L.)__ $289 No 


Lv. July 15,1972 _ (Britannia) 


—— (Gritannia) — _ $275 
2 


(Britannia) _ $289 


Lv. Aug. $. 1972 _ _ (7.1.A.) 


~ Lv. Aug. 20,1972 — -(T.1A)— —— $289 


_ . (Britannia) — 6278 


— (THA) _ _ $259 


Previous construction pro- 
tests occured two years ago 
during construction of the 
Married Student Housing and 
last June, when land was 
cleared for the “R” parking 
lot across from the apart- 
ments. 

No protest, however, re- 
sulted from the Performing 
Arts Building site. 

The removal of trees was 
not the first “environmental 
crisis” resulting from Kresge 


construction. 

The University’s contract 
ordering Kresge’s access road 
to be bordered, set no limita- 
tions on the type of ground- 
cover to be used. 


FIBERGLASS THREADS 


As a result, fiberglass 
threads were spread along the 
side of the. road without re- 
gard for its inability to easily 
degrade, its effect on small 


JET CHARTERS< 


“New Flight Listings for 1972” 
EUROPE, JAPAN, HAWAII & INTER-USA 


“Don't be misled by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our reliable charter group. Know your facts on your charter carrier before you 


* 


9 
1972 —..(Britannia) —-. $249 


$249 


$289 No 


-N2— — (6 days) — — — Los Angeles to New Vork(sFK) 


- C164 — -(8 days) — — —Los Angetes 


animals, its generally irritant 
nature, the ease with which 
it is carried by the wind, and 
the fact. that, as groundcover, 
it is essentially useless be- 
cause it cannot retain mois- 


_ ture to aid in seed germina- 


tion 

Conplaints by UCSC fa- 
culty and students resulted 
in the University adopting a 
policy that will guard against 
the use of fiberglass as a 
groundcover in the future. 
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1972 — INTER-UNITED STATES FLIGHTS — 1972 


Round Trip to East Coast (Spring Break) 1972 
No. N16 — ~ (6 days) — _ ~ San Francisco to New York (JFK) 


New Vor (JF K) to San Francisco ~ ~~ Ret Aprit 2, 1972 
No. C220. .(8 days) - _ = San Francisco to Chicago (O‘Hare) 
No 


Wasnington(Oyties) to San. Francisco” 


New Vork(JFK) to Los Angeles 
Chicago(O Hare) 


Chicago(O'Hare) to Los Angeles ~~ 


$275 
$269 


— . (Britannia) _ $279 
2 


CAL JET CHARTERS or call (Area code) 415 
2158 Green Street 922-1434 } 
Sen Frencisce, Californie $4123 


No. 70 — ~. (46 days) — _ _ San Francisco te Tokyo 


an noee inesute U.S. Federai Tax and Departure Tax where a 
Berson. These fares are based on 2 pro-rata share of the total cost and are subject to an i rease deer 
Gepending on the actual number of participants on each individual ftignt. ape mi » on 


sgrainiatamitien There are NO. MEMBER 9 
its via icated airtines fying jet equipment. Complimentary meals and beverages served in tight. 


EAST COAST TO WEST COAST (RETURN FOR FALL QUARTER) 1972 Se 
No. NISS —-(one way)— — —-New Vork(JFK) to San Francisco ~ ~~ Ret Sept. 
No. C47$ — (one way) - — - Chicago(O'Hare) to San Francisco — —- Ret Sept. 
No. WS7S-— (one way)— —- Washington(Dulles) to San Francised — — Ret Sept. 
—— (Saturn AL.) $289 No. NSS ~~ (one way) — — . New York(JFK) to Los Angeies — — ~ Ret Sept. 
No. C16SS — (one way) — —— Chicago(O'Hare) to Los Angeles — — — Ret Sept. 
No. W7SS — (one way) — —— Washington(Dultes) to Los Angeles _ _ Ret Sept. 


SPECIAL JAPAN FLIGHT i . 


Lv. June 24, 1972 oe 
Ret Aug. 9, 1972 = SS NY 


Tokyo to San Francisca ~~ — — — 
“Air travel By Canadian Pacific Airtines" 


1? FE 


For Application & Further information write: 


Lv. Mar. 26, 1972 — (American) 


— —.Lv. Mar. 26, 1972 _ _ (American) __ $122 

Chicago (O'Hare) to San Francisco Ret Aprit 2, 1972 

- WSO — - (8 days) — —~ San Francisco to Washington(Oulies) Lv. Mar 26, 1972 —fUnited) 

~ Ret. Aprit 2, 1972 — = 

— Lv. Mar. 26,1972 
Ret Aprit 2, 1972 

Lv. Mar. 26,1972 _ _(American) __ $122 

Ret Aprit 2, 1972 

W76 ~- (6 days) — — — wih Angeles to Washington(Dulles)_ _ _tv. Mar. 26,1972 — _ (American) — — $152 


pplicable, and an administrative fee of $4.00 per 


— — 3182 


— (American) _ _ $189 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 6 

Stevenson Dining Hall, S50 cents (Stevenson students) 

75 cents (all others), 8:00 pm. 
Goodbye, Columbus. With Ali McGraw and Richard 
Benjamin. From the novel by Philip Roth. 
Downhill Racers. With Robert Redford. 
novel by Oakley Hill. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 7 

Science Lecture Hall 3, $1.00, 7:00, 9:00 and 11:00 pm 
The Night of the Living Dead. 
Hoosegow. With Laurel & Hardy. 
Voodoo. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8 

Crown Dining Hall, 25 cents, from 11:30 on 
The Tarnished Angels. With Dorothy Malone, Robert 
Stack and Rock Hudson. Directed by Douglas Sirk. 
From the novel Pylon, by William Faulkner. 
Murder, My Sweet. With Dick Powell and Claire Trevor 
Directed by Edward Dmytryk. From the novel Fare- 
well, My Lovely, by Raymond Chandler. 
Only Angels Have Wings. With Cary Grant and Jean 
Arthur. Directed by Howard Hawks. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 11 


Science Lecture Hall 3, $1.00, 7:00, 8:30 and 10:30 pm 
Monkey Business. With the Marx Brothers. (McLeod, 
1831) 

Scarface. With Paul Muni, George Raft and Boris Kar- 
loff. (Hawks, 1932) 
Monkey at 7 and 10:30. Scarface at 8:30. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12 


Performing Arts Concert Hall, free, 8:00 pm. 
Massive screening of classic and experimental films from 
Film Archive and other sources, such as Windy Day, 
Kaaba, Jojolo and others. (These films are in conjunc- 
tion with Theatre Arts 142). 


‘A masterpiece. A briliian 
funny, moving film.”......... 


From the 


introducing Jane Forth and Holly Woodlawn directed by Paul Morrissey 
Plus Milos (‘Taking Off’) Forman’s 


“THE FIREMEN’S BALL” 


Nightly “Trash” 7 & 10:05; “Ball” 8:45 


STARTS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12 
A MOVIE IN THE TRADITION OF THE MARX BROS. 


Sf 


(He EMILE de ANTONIO'S 


~ SPILLHOUSE 
A Whee Comedy 


January 6, 1972 


KAFKA 


From Page 4 


load. ... Some people came 
quickly toward the front en- 
trance, stopped on the dry 
mosaic paving, and, turning 
around slowly, stood gazing 
out into the rain, which, 
wedged in: by this narrow 
street, fell confusedly.”’ 

This remoteness of narra- 
tive tone makes Kafka (i.e., 
the narrator) seem all the 
nearer. Raban is not part of 
the “various rhythms”, but 
neither are we. There is a 
sort of camaraderie between 
us. We feel like we are com-. 
muning with the gods. 


~~ 

, 

(This is my major com- 
plaint with Kafka and this 
book. | have been brought 
up to think of Kafka as god- 
like, a holy writer; and, yet 
there are breaks in the Kafka 
canon shockingly human. 
Some of the parables, pre- 
tentious, allegorically smug, 
liturgical, fail miserably. But 
Kafka is not supposed to fail. 

(Franz Kafka is a very 
catholic writer. His obses- 
sions are the ‘overwhelming 


questions” of human bon- 
dage. Kafka’s pattern of 
meanings—depth-sounds. into 
the collective human condi- 
tion itself— is entirely his 
own. Despite the volumin- 
ous attempts of criticism— 
and anybody who is critically 
anybody has written some — 
thing about Kafka—the very 
Kafkaesque nature of the fic- 
tion of Franz Kafka eludes 
the critic. 

(But Kafka is catholic in 
another sense, as well. The 
private world of his liter- 
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ature remains, in Marvell’s 
words, ‘a fine and private 
place.”” To read Kafka is to 
repose in a sanctuary. That 
is to say, the awesome world 
of Kafka is a world of 
private reading, of book, pa- 
per, silence and solitude; and 
on the street-is another world 
altogether. | can only feel 
Kafka when | read him.) 

As | don’t want to end 
this review on a dowsstroke, 
when | meant to end on an 
up-, let me simply give my 


favorite quote from my fa- 
vorite Kafka story, “Investi- 
gations of a Dog”: 

“IT can understand the hes- 
itation of my generation, in- 
deed it is no longer mere 
hesitation; it is the thou- 
sandth forgetting of a dream 
dreamt a thousand times and 
forgotten a thousand times; 
and who can damn us merely 
for forgetting for the thou- 
sandth time?” : 

(Drawings from those of 
Kafka’s by Holly Meeker.) 


THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


a specialized agency Of the United Nations 


and 
THE STUDENT AID SOCIETY 


dedicated to peace 


a non-profit non-political organization dedicated 


to helping students to help. themselves 


offer 


STUDY ABROAD 


$ 6 value ° 


New 19th Edition e 
Each copy is trilingual =» 644 Pages 


Paris, France, 1972, 


$1.50 value 


$ 5 value 


all 
f 


only -$ 6 


“The Vantage Point” is a 

book put together by 5 

ghost writers and edited 

by LBJ. Your reference 

service is almost like my 

own personal ghost writer. °’ 
LC, Gainesville, Fla. 


“The 3 reference books 
of which every student 
needs personal copies 
are Study Abroad, a 
good dictionary and 
thesaurus. | got a $10,000 - 
4-year scholarship from 
Study Abroad.” 

AR, Berkeley, Calif. 


in English, French and 
Spanish 


The most complete scholarship directory in the world lists more 
than 234,000 scholarships, fellowships, loans and grants in more 
than 129 countries or territories! Tells who is eligible, fields of 
study, financial assistance, HOW, WHEN AND WHERE TO 
APPLY! Reflects the latest scholarship approach costed by 
financial need! 


VACATION STUDY ABROAD 
» Each copy is trilingual in English, French and Spanish 


More and more Americans are flocking overseas for summer 
vacations, and an increasing proportion is young Americans! With 
the price war now raging on overseas airfares, record-breaking 
numbers of young Americans will sur across Europe this 
summer! VACATION STUDY ABROAD telis how qualified 
people will go free! Provides information on short courses, 
seminars, summer schools, scholarships and travel grants available 
each year to students, teachers and other young people and adults 
planning to undertake study or training abroad during their 
vacations. These data were provided by some 500 organizations in 
54 countries! 


STUDENT AID SOCIETY membership dues. Services offered: 


® Scholarship information service. 

Answers questions concerning scholarships worldwide! 
e Travel service. 

Plans interesting tours to exotic lands! 
» Reference Service. 


Drafts term papers, essays, book reports, theses, etc. 
frequently using primary sources available only in the 
Library of Congress! We do not actually write the finished 
assignment since that would deprive the student of valuable 
educational experience and defeat the very purpose for 
writing for oneself in the first place. We will provide 
background information and bibliographies which rank 
with such tools as the College Outline Series and encyclo- 
paedia reference services available only with expensive sets. 
Limit of one draft at small additional charge, per semester 
per student in good standing. We cannot answer any 
question which we feel requires the advice of a doctor, 
lawyer, architect, engineer, or other licensed practitioner, 
nor can we advise concerning your financial investments. 
Neither can we undertake market research or surveys or 
provide home study courses. 


i Student Aid Society, PO Box 39042 


“Your reference service \ 
saved me much valuable 
time which | put in on 
other subjects. Result: § 
As and 1 B.”’ 

CN, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Vacation Study Abroad and annual dues. 
| Name 
; Address — 
aed SON 6 nce Zip 


Friendship Station, Washington, D.C. 20016 
| Gentlemen: | enclose $6 for Study Abroad, 
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MEDIA COUNCIL 


From Page 10 
ings. “I propose that this mat- 
ter be tabled until January so 
that John and I can sit down 
and figure this out. 

Since the ten grand is un- 
available until July, I feel I 
have a right to scrannle with 
John over the eight grand.”’ 

When questioned in regard 
to specific needs of KRUZ, 
Barlow was not entirely clear, 
but assured the Council that, 
given time, he could develop 
a proposal containing con- 
crete requests. 
should have their cards on 
the table and I haven’t been 
able to get mine up front.” 
said Barlow. 

Tom O’Leary interjected, 
“It takes many years to build 
a newspaper or a radio sta- 
tion. If KRUZ through mis- 
management had not ‘accu- 
mulated any definite plans or 
needs, and since the Press 


has indeed accumulated a 
strong and wise proposal, then 
perhaps this year it is tne 
Press’s turn to move ahead.” 

“You’re asking us for flesh 
and blood, Bill,” Bryant said. 

At that, Barlow abruptly 
left the meeting. 

As soon as it was deter- 
mined that quorum was pre- 
sent, the question was voted 
on and the $6,000 was a- 
warded to the Press. 

The last item on the agen- 
da was Miss Michalak’s for 
mal letter of resignation from 
the office of Business Mana- 
ger of the Media Council. 

Her grounds, apparently, 
were that she. felt the Busi- 
ness Manager should not have 
to pay for her own office 
space. 

Seemingly, Miss Michalak 
had been occupying a double 
room without a roommate in 
order to have proper office 
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space and objected to paying 
the extra $125.00 per quar- 
ter for such facilities. 

The members of the Coun- 
cil expressed concern over 
this announcement, since Miss 
Michalak was a_ conpetent 
business manager and training 
a new one would cost time 
and effort difficult to arrange 
at quarter’s end. 

A proposal was made to 
provide subsidy for Miss Mich- 
alak ’s “office arrangement” 
for the rest of the year, to- 
talling $250.00. 

As the question was about 
to be voted on, Miss Michalak 
queried, “‘But what about the 
$125 ,00 for last quarter? You 
see, I’ve already paid it!” 

“Then you want it to be 
retroactive?”” asked Tom O’- 
Leary. 

Miss Michalak nodded. 

“Then,” said Bryant, “I 
move the resignation be ac- 
cepted.” 

The resignation was im 
deed accepted and the meet- 
ing adjourned after sone 
members of the Council ex- 
pressed their regret at its ne- 
cessitv. 


BACH 


From Page 5 
quate but unspectacular per- 
formances 

The intriguing mechanism 
from the sixteenth century 
which occupied a highly visi- 
ble (and audible, especially 
when the = jolly organist 
slipped) place  frontstage 
should be returned to the 
sixteenth century, in my o- 
pinion. Its one effective mo- 
ment (a humourous piping 
counterpoint in the aria ‘’E- 
surientes implevit bonis et 
divites dimisit inanes’’ [He 
has filled the hungry with © 
good things, and the rich he 
has sentempty away.’] ) was. 
spoiled by tne alto, who blun- 
dered through instead of ma- 
king much of the magnificent- 
ly funny pause before the 
last “‘inanes”’. 

It was absolutely delight- 
ful to see so much student 
talent being utilized in the 
selection of the soloists. All 
did sufficiently well to merit 
commendation and encourage- 
ment. 

\ Janice Aaland, who sang 
the aria (“Quia respexit hu- 
militatem ancillae suae;...”’ 
“Because he has regarded the 
hunility of his servant...’’] ) 
that ends with the powerful 
entry of the choir (“Omnes 
generationes” [‘‘All genera- 


6:00 a.m.: 
THANK YOU 


CONNIE 
RUTHERFORD 


Palace 
Stationers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONARY 
ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING SUPPLIES 


GREETING CARDS 

GIFTS 

STUDY LAMPS 
DICTIONARIES & POSTERS 


1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399 
Open 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 


tions’’] ) has a pure and sweet 


voice (another Julie An- 
drews?) and her obvious ner- 
vousness actually added a 
poignancy to this most lonely 
among solos. William Dutton 
is no Ethel Merman, but he 
began and ended the aria 
“Quia fecit mihi magna qui 
potens est ... .”” ("Because 


he who is mighty has done 


SCARLET 


Reidun Sognanes 
of the scarlet dress sang ‘Et 
exultavit spiritus meus in Deo 
salutari meo” (“‘And my spi- 
rit has rejoiced in God my Sal- 
vation”’) in a sustained and 
exciting tone. 


WOMEN’S COURSES 


From Page 2 
“be compiled and printed in 
booklet form as our contribu- 
tion to International Women’s 
Day, March 8.” 

Sondra Herman of Crown 
College is the instructor for 
“Women in American Histo- 
ry.” The upper division His- 
tory offering will concentrate 
on the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Ms. Herman 
mentioned that ‘“‘My own in- 
terest. . .is late Victorianism,” 
or the ideology that “put 
women in their place.” 

Thus the course will in- 
clude ‘a good deal about 
marriage”’ and the family. 

She intends to delve some- 
what into class structure as it 
relates to women. 

Ms. Herman is a member 
of NOW. 

“Family and Society”, a 
Sociology course taught by 
Norma Wickler of CollegeV, 
will concentrate on a critique 
of the nuclear family. 


To and from Los 
Sacramento, San Di 


The Winter Quarter Sche- 
dule and Directory states, “A 
major theme in the course 
will be the relationships be- 
tween spouses and children. 


GRADES 


From Page 2 

illness or other good cause. 
The records of those students 
will in no way be tarnished. 

In addition, under the new 
policy, it will be easier for 
students to drop courses, and 
more difficult to add them. 

For those who need con- 
ventional letter grades to pre- 
sent to graduate or profes- 
sional schools, students will 
be able to receive marks of A, 
B, or C in certain courses. 
They may designate this when 
filing Study Lists. But if a 
grade of less than C is earned 
in a course, the course will 
be dropped. 


ngeles, San Francisco, 
o, San Jose, Oakland, 


Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 
Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 


a reservation? 


PSA gives you a iift. 
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WE'LL FURNISH 
THE FOOD, DRINK, 
AND 


. ENTERTAINMENT. 
YOU FURNISH THE GIRL. 


Ply your date with spicy hot pizza and an ice 
cold drink while you both enjoy the new and 
different sound of 


DICK HASKIN 
Beginning Friday, January 14 and 


Saturday, January 15 from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
BIG COZY DEN THAN 


A RESTAURANT. PEN PIZZA 
iene HUT. 


Call 423-0544 ° 
50c Delivery Charge 


You'll be glad you did. 
IT’S MORE LIKE A 


“the J 


The 


fouman- wn 41 CAMERA SHOP | 
sommowen ON gEY, 119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 


engineering supplies 
schiool supplies 
423-6940 


Custom Processing 
35mm film 


Chemicals and Paper 


Eastman Kodak 
Color Processing 


Student Discount J 


ee wd <> eae a cee 
TICKETS ON SALE NOW AT 
CULTURE AND RECREATION TICKET OFFICE 

ON REDWOOD BUILDING 
Saturday, January 15 


The World of 

Margalit Oved 
Wednesday, January 19 

Sierra Leone 


Dance Troupe 
Sunday, January 30 


Canadian Opera Company 
“Orpheus in the 
__Underworld’’ 


\ 
\ 


@ 1319 Pacific Garden Mall 


Santa Cruz 
2 (QL 


PRE-LAW STUDENTS 
THE LSAT REVIEW COURSE 


Employing techniques of instruction used with great 
success in Eastern States, now offers California pre-law. 
students the opportunity to maximize their LSAT scores. 


Taught in Burlingame by practicing California lawyers. 
Cost: $75.00 


For Complete Information 


CALL TODAY 
(415) 526-2250 


Course for Feb. 12 LSAT starts Jan. 27 
- April instruction also available 


workshops. 


AVANT-GARDE 
TRYOUTS 


Fernando Arrabal, a major 
playwright of avant - garde 
theater, will co-direct his And 
They Handcuffed the Flow- 
ers with John Hellweg, Pro- 
fessor of Theater Arts at 
Cowell during the Winter 
Quarter. 

The play, which was begun 
by Arrabal while in a prison 
cell in Spain, concerns poli- 
tical prisoners, their dreams, 
and their reflections on the 
society which oppresses them. 

“The play makes a very 
strong statement,” said Hell- 
weg; “It has been banned in 
_ several European countries. 

“We need very much to get the 
strongest acting we can.” 

There are parts for seven 
men and seven women. 

Tryouts are Monday 
through Friday, January 3 
through 8, from 7 to 10:30 
pm in the Drama Studio of 
Performing Arts. 


GSU RAP SESSIONS 


The Gay Student Union 
presents ‘‘Gay-rap Sessions” 
each Monday evening at 8:00 
in the Cowell Conference 
Room. Men and women are 
urged to. attend. 

Various activities and dis- 
cussion groups are planned. A 
gay male encounter group is 
tentatively scheduled for Sun- 
day, January 16. 

Interested persons please 
attend the meetinas or call 


Schlomo and Dina Bachar 


Schlomo Bachar, guest teacher for the S‘desna Noga, 
(Santa Cruz Folkdancers) has just returned from a three month 
trip to Israel with a collection of eleven new Israeli dances 
never introduced before in the country, which he will be 
teaching at his Santa Cruz workshops. He has recorded an al- 
bum of the accompanying music which will be available at the 


He is the Director-Choreographer of the famed HADARIM— 
Israeli Dance and Song Theater, founded in 1960, in which he 
blends traditional Israeli themes with his own modern inter- 
pretations. The ensemble has performed extensively on the 
West Coast, has participated in numerous folk festivals, and 
g has made several television appearances. 


426-7822 (the Gay Commun- 
ity Center) for further infor- 
mation. 


ABORTION LAWSUIT 


The Women’s Abortion 
Coalition (Western Region of 
the Women’s National Abor- 
tion Coalition) will be filing 
a Class Action lawsuit against 
the State of California late in 
January to challenge the con- 
stitutionality of the 1967 
Therapeutic Abortion Act on 


the grounds that anti-abortion 
laws deny women their con- 


stitutional right to life guar- 
anteed under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

In order to demonstrate 
to the Court that many wo- 
men of child-bearing age are 
vitally concerned and support 
the Class Action Suit the Co- 
alition has been collecting co- 
plaintiff signatures. The ob- 
ject of the collection of sig- 
natures is to convince the 
State of California that all 
women of childbearing age 
can be co-plaintiffs. No court 
appearance is necessary and 
there is no obligatory ex- 
pense. 

For information contact 
the Women’s Abortion Co- 


alition, 130 10th Street, San 
Francisco, California 94103. 


INSTANT LOANS 


Students who are faced 
with emergencies that can be 
solved only with 


“instant | 


an unusual loan fund at the 
University of California, San- 
ta Cruz. 

The fund, named after the 
founder of the California Re- 
tired Teachers Association, 
Laura E. Settle, was set up in 
1952 with a ten cent donation 
from each association mem- 
ber. “It took two years to 
raise the first $500,” said Mrs. 
Walter Knapp of Merced, ‘‘but 
now 23 State colleges and 
universities have received a 
total of 54 grants worth 
$27,000 that are doing a loan 
* business worth $67,000 with 
over a thousand students.”’ 

Guidelines for getting a 
quick loan are that the person 
must be a junior or senior 
year student planning on be- 
coming a teacher. Any a- 
mount between $50 and $100 
is made available on a day’s 
notice and is to be paid back, 
without interest, within a 
month. 


COMIC ANALYSIS 


The College V Comic Book 
Conclave announces the for- 
mation of College V 42H, a 
student-directed seminar in 
“The Dynamic Aesthetics of 
the Comics’’—an exploration 
into the world of one of the 
few unique American art 
forms. Comic books, which 
came to print from manv 


~ money” are being helped by 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


A new course designed to 
lessen the degree of ethno- 
centrism which schools pre- 
sently encourage and to cre- 
ate positive attitudes in white 
children toward Third World 
peoples is being offered at 
Merrill College on Monday 
afternoon from 2:30 to 5:30 
in Merrill Room 130. 

Called ‘Developing Teach- 
ing’, it will be taught by Da- 
vid Sweet. History professor 
and a Fellow of Merrill, Mari- 
lyn Walker, an elementary 
school teacher who is devel- 


oping anthropological mater- . 


ials for use in elementary and 
secondary schools, and Ellic 
Hall, coordinator for the 
Third World Resource Agen- 
cy at Merrilf~——_ 

The course will’ be a work- 
shop in which students devel- 
op films, slides, creative acti- 
vities, annotated bibliograph- 
ies, etc. which integrate an- 
thropology, ethnic studies, his- 

tory, psychology and art into 
a synthesized program for use 
in schools. 

A Bay Area Education 
publisher has expressed inter- 
est in publishing any worth- 

‘while materials developed as 
a result of the. class. The 
Teacher-Corps-Peace Corps 
group on campus believes it 
to be a logical first step to- 
ward the development of a 
Cultural Master’s Degree Pro- 
gram. 


SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: 


public of Chine-@irite the Cul- 
tural Revolution,”’ beginning 
Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Merrill College Dining 
Hall. 

The slide-illustrated talks, 
sponsored by the Merrill Col- 
lege Visitors’ Program, are o- 
pen to the public; there is no 
charge. 


VICTORIA 


VICTORIA, folksinger of 
growing popularity in the Bay 
Area and in Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty, will be entertaining on 
three consecutive College 
nights this week. On Monday, 
January 10, she will be at 
Stevenson; on the 11th, at 
Crown; and on the 12th, at 
College V. College night din- 
ners start at 6:00 p.m., and 
the music will begin at around 
6:45. Victoria sings and 

‘ accompanies herself on the 
Piano and guitar, usually sing- 
ing her own songs. 


SWISS FONDUE 

The International Club of 
UCSC will open its winter pro- 
gram with a Swiss evening fea- 
turing cheese fondue on Fri- 
day, January 7, at 6:00 p.m. 
Applied Sciences. Minimum 
donation for membership is 
$1.00. 

For information call Mr. 
Constantin Gehriger at 429- 
4124. 


AFRICAN NATIONAL 
DANCERS 
On Wednesday, January 


19, the Sierra Leone Dancers 
will bring the spirit of Africa 


x to the UCSC Performing Arts 


Box 639 College V 


DEADLINE: FRIDAY 


Theater. 

The national dancers base 
their presentation on exper- 
iences of tribal life, and they 
have been able to trarisfer 


Se BB theese customs into highly en. 


newspapers, have powers and 


abilities far beyond those of © 


mortal media. Comic books, 


faster than a novel, more 
powerful than a poem, able to 


leap all statutes in a single 
~ bound. And which, disguised 
as idiotic kids’ stuff, fight a 
never-ending battle for Truth, 
Justice and the American Way. 
If you like comics, find 
Mark Christianson or Sharon 
Farber, Box 114 College V. 


BOB BOWMAN 


Authorized V-W Dealer 


e Service V-W’s. 

e@ Rent V-W’s at $3.00 per 
day and 5¢ per mile while 
your car is in our shop 

@ Sell new V-W’s. 

@ Sell used V-W’s and other 
domestic and imported 


cars. 
® Lease V-W’s and other 
makes. 
@ Sell genuine V-W parts. 
1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 
426-3220 688-2121 


CHINA TALKS 
Kim Woodard, a Ph.D. can- 
didate in political science at 
Stanford University, will give 
a series of five bi-weekly lec- 
tures on ‘The People’s Re- 


BUY — SELL — TRADE 
Used office machines. 
Jerry Smith, ABC Office 
Machines. 426-8474. (tf) 


Barston St./4 rooms, redecor- 


1 block from day, night, wk. 
end UC bus route/ Will be 
available Jan. 31/$125.00/Bill 
Brooks/335-7090 (1/6) 


Technical Illustrator needed 
to’ do esthetic, accurate ren- 
dering of local flora/Units 
available Spring’72/ call Rick 
to discuss/423-5179 (1/6) 
Horses Boarded/$50 mo./Stall 
and Pasture/Acreage to ride 
on/Call 336-8910 after Spm/ 
in Bonny Doon (1/27) 


ated/Furnished or unfurnished 


EMPI]OYMENT |) = FRANZ KAFKA USES 
THE CLASS ADS 


tertaining and exciting thea- 
ter. 

Tickets are on sale now at 
the Cultural and Recreational 
Activities Office. Prices are 
$3.00 general, $2.50 students. 


Surprise that roomate with 
a real refrigerator/Actually 
gets cold/May be padlocked/ 
Needs a personality/$15.00/ 
Rick/423-5179 (1/6) 


Antique _clothes/1890-1940 
Male & Female vests, capes/ 
Cheap or trade for records, 
antiques or piano rolls etc... 
Box 297 Coll. V or 335-4356 
(1/13) 


Am headed towards Stock- | 
ton and the upper reaches 
of Calaveras County on Fri- 
day, Jan. 7. Anyone need- 
ing a ride call x4351 or x4278 
and ask for Eric Peterson. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Effective Monday, January 
3, 1971, the Santa Cruz Me- 
tropolitan Transit District 
will be extending the cover- 


age of many of its routes and 
pe of service. 


The Beach Route will be 


extended along Delaware Ave. . 


to the west end at Shaffer 
Road. The Seabright route 


UCSC ROUTE 


LEGEND: 
CHP map by Debby Essenberg 


TRANSIT ROU? 


@ MISSion ROUTE 


will be extended hourly to 
4ist and Capitola Road via 
Brommer Ave. Separate runs 
will be made to the County 
Hospital and the Delaveaga- 
Prospect Heights areas. 


Most routes will begin run- 
ning at 7:00 or 7:30 a.m. un- 
til 5:30 or 6:00 p.m. to bet- 
ter serve those using the bus 


SEABRIGHT ROUTE 


@ucsc ROUTE (--+* NIGHT RTE) © SEABRIGHT ROUTE 
@NATURAL BRIOGES-Beacs RTE OD 4ist-cAPITOLA RD ROUTE 


@ COUNTY HOSPITAL ROUTE 


ES EXTENDED, SCHEDULES EXPANDED 
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© DELAVEAGA ROUTE 


CAPITOLA ROUTE 
® CABRILLO- APTos ROUTE 


to go to work. The Saturday 
service has not changed. 

New schedules are being 
made available throughout 
the community and they can 
be obtained from the bus dri- 
vers. 

For additional information 
call 426-9520. 


Maps above and 
srow the new routes. 


below 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 6 
OLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall/5:30 pm 


‘FRIDAY, JANUARY 7 
DANCE 
Band: “OGANOOKIE”/8 pm to 12 midnight/Stevenson 
Dining Hall/$1.00/Friends of New Earth, sponsor 
FOLKDANCE WORKSHOP 
SHLOMO BACHAR, fifth generation Sabra; Director-Chor- 
eographer of HADARIM, Israeli Dance and Song Theatre, 
founded in 1960; during Workshopsyeleven new Israeli folk 
dances, discovered by Mr. Bachar during recent three-month 
trip to Israel, will be taught/8:30 pm/Fieldhouse/no fee/ 
S’desna Noga (Santa Cruz Folkdancers), sponsor/Same pro- 
gram on Saturday at 10 am 
DRAMA PERFORMANCE * 
THE MISER: by Moliere/Edward Franks, director; Sher- 
wood Dudley, Master of the Music/Chamber Orchestra and 
Ballet of College V/8 pm/Barn Theatre/$1.25 general, $1.00 
students/College V Theatre Guild, sponsor (Tickets avail- 
able at C & R Activities Office) 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 8 
DRAMA PERFORMANCE* 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 9 


CONCERT 
CROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS: Director, Rosario Mazzeo/ 
Crown College Dining Hall/3 pm/no fee 


DRAMA PERFORMANCE * 


MONDAY, JANUARY 10 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/6 pm 
‘LECTURE . 
NANCY WOO, University of Indiana/“‘Stress and Tone in 


Phenology”/4 pm/Room 197, Stevenson College/no fee/ 
Linguistics Board of Studies, sponsor 


TUESDAY. JANUARY 11 
COLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6 pm 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12 


CHARLES TOWER, Executive Vice President of Corin- 
thian Broadcasting Corporation/‘“‘The Relationship of Ad. 
vertising to Society’’/4 pm/Academic Senate Conference ~ 
Room, Central Services Building/no fee/Business Studies 
Seminars Program, sponsor 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Merrill College Dining Hall/6:30 pm 

‘CONVOCATION 
Dedication of Performing Arts Center/Honorary Degree to 
be conferred upon YEHUDI MENUHIN/10:30 am/Perform- 


ing Arts Theatre/no fee/Tickets required (available at C& R 
Activities Office January 7 after 12:45 pm) 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Cowell College Dining Hall/5:30 pm 


CLASS DISMISSED 


All UCSC classes will be dismissed between 10:00 am 
and 12:00 noon on Wednesday, January 12, to permit stu- 
dent and faculty attendance at Convocation Ceremonies in 
the Performing Arts Theater. 

The ceremonies will begin at 10:30 am. 

Violinist Yehudi Menuhin will be awarded an Honorary 
Doctor of Fine Arts degree and will be heard in perform- 
ance. 

Tickets for the Performing Arts Convocation are free 
but will be required for seating. The Theater seats 500 
persons. 

The tickets will be available to all members of the UCSC 
community starting at 12:45 pmtomorrow, Friday, January 
7, at the Cultural and Recreational Activities Office on the 
second floor of the Redwood Building. 


— 
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BLIND STUDENTS 


From Front Page 


gretful that he can’t drive a 
car, he adjusts well by hitch- 


John Riehl is a freshman 


at Merrill, also handicapped 
by blindness. 

Most of John’s textbooks 
are brailled. The state depart- 
ment of rehabilitation pays 
for any books and supplies 
that he may need, along with 
reader service. 


During lectures John re- 
cords on tapes for later ref- 


erence in place of note tak- 
ing. He feels free to take 
any class that appeals to him 
but prepares several weeks in 
advance of the quarter. 


JEWISH CONVERT 
John is converting to Jud- 


daism and is active in Simcha 


the Jewish youth organiza- 
tion on campus. 


John is also a long time. 


ham radio operator and likes 
to pick up foreign broad- 
casts, particularly Russian. 
He also knows Morse Code 
and has contacted such places 
as Antarctica. 


BRING THE WAR |] 
HOTYE, AIRPLANCs 108 


Talking. about 
John says that he doesn’t 
feel confined by the Santa 
Cruz campus. He says that a 
big school with traditional 
uniform buildings would be 
more difficult for a blind 
student becuse crowds are 
confusing and the campus 
would lack distinguishing 


landmarks. 
BEING UNAWARE 


Blindness, to John, is 
something to be surmounted. 


There is the apprehension of 


being unaware of what is go- 
ing on. He says he misses 
being able to see a ‘smile. 


Trent Taylor, a freshman 
at Stevenson is “legally” 
blind. He is sighted, but his 
impaired vision is categorized 
as blindness by state stand- 
ards. 


Trent can read for short 
intervals so dogsn’t use bra- 


ille. The recording for the 
Blind institution furnishes 
him with tapes, and volun- 
teers assist him. Though ted- 


blindness, 


eo 


ious, he types his own papers. 

A_ psychology / politics 
major, Trent expects to go 
to grad school, and is think- 
ing about law or counseling 
for juvenile delinquents as a 
career. 


SKIING AND SAILING 


Active in sports he enjoys 
both skiing and sailing. 

Trent’s outlook is posi- 
tive, and he minimizes his 
visual handicap. 


Still, like Jim he regrets 
that he will never have a 
driver’s license or that ar- 
chitecture, once an interest 
of his, is blocked as far as 
a career. 


At Santa Cruz there are 
few handicapped students. 
Trent feels their presence is 
beneficial to both teachers 
and other students. 

And Santa Cruz, not being 
set up to accommodate the 
handicapped, is a challenge to 
blind students. 


Trent is expectant and op- 
timistic about his life here 
while recognizing that he 
must be independent to get 
along in it. 


DIAZ 


From Front Page 


time, Sacramento is pressur- 


ing us to be accquntable for 
the RATE program in which 


the prior two years was.,han- { 
dled by persons no longer’ 


with this project. 

Accountable, yes, but for 
someone else’s mistakes, no. 

“5. I feel our staff as a 
whole was not treated in a 
professional manner by the 
University of the State De- 
partment. 

One member resigned her 
teaching position as late as 
September Ist without being 
assured of a position until 
Sacramento met September 
10th to review our program. 
Another staff member had to 
be paid through the transfer 
ring of funds to a school dis 
trict rather than through the 
University. When do we start 
treating people as human 
beings instead of like checkers 
on a board that can be mani- 
pulated and used without re- 
gard for their well being? 

“6. It appears that UCSC’s 
commitment to Education in 


As Lon Ag ase C 


general is very minimal and 
as a result our interns aren’t 
receiving the instruction and 
support to which they are 
entitled. 

“This letter of resignation 
is submitted in the sincere 
hope that it will do some 
good in your considerations 
of people in the future for 
positions in this project. 

‘I wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for 
the experiences offered me 
these last months.”’ 

The item in the City ona 
Hill Press to which Diaz re- 
ferred in number three of his 


‘list of reasons for resigning 


appeared on page eight of the 
May 27, 1971, issue. 

On the front page of that 
issue was a conspicuous ar- 
ticle relating to a conflict 
between a Chicano student 
group supporting the hiring 
of Dr. David Baesteros and 


the UCSC Administration. 
Diaz, who had been a Na- 


tional Consultant for the De- 
partment of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare was teaching 
sixth grade at MacQuiddy E- 
lementary School in Watson- 
ville at the time of his ap- 
pointment last year. 


SIGNS OF SPRING? — UCSC students returned to a well-graffitied campus last week, as neatly spray-painted antiwar and anti-capitalist slogans seemed 
to spring forth out of the ground and climbed insinuatingly along the walls of buildings. ‘“‘Smash the power elite” read a floor job just outside the University Rela- 
tions office on the second floor of Central Services — a sentiment sure to please the well-heeled contributors that often cross the threshold there. “Bring the war 

home — airplanes too” screamed a Crown wall. Spring scents wafting through Winter Quarter’s chilly air? Well, at any rate, the City ona Hill Press began what it 


hopes will be continuing coverage of the Indochinese War and the worldwide military establishment on Page 8 of this issue. Students interested in working on the 


“Real World News” in lieu of (or in addition to) clandestine forays with the paint gun, should contact 429-4351 immediately or come to the Pressroom, 302 


Apple Sci. 


WORK 


From Front Page 


Sata Cruz County Welfare 
Administration said there 
were approximately 188 un- 
employed fathers in the coun- 


.ty as of November. About 


24 of these might be put to 


» work on a conmunity pro- 
ject, such as installing burglar 


alarms in the Pajaro Valley 
School System, a suggested 


first proiect. 


Participants in community 


work projects will receive no 
wages, but will continue to 


‘\\get their full AFDC grants. 


‘The P willreach about 
58.776 people out of the 


Fo 


total 210,344 AFDC - 
ents in the “nine clusters” — 
nine major areas in the state 
where the new welfare pro- 
gram _ will be implemented. 

CWEP was suggested by 
Governor Ronald Reagan af- 
ter several months of discus- 
sion between HEW and the 


; State of California. 


‘CWEP is designed to affect 
first of all those receiving 
AFDC, Aid to Families with 
Dependert Children. 


On a federal level, Pre- 
sident Nixon signed legislation 
on December 28, 1971, which 
would require most able-bod- 
ied welfare recipients to sien 


Cipi-, 


up for work or training if 
they want to receive benefits. 


TWO MILLION 


The new law could atftect 
an estimated 2 million adult 
welfare recipients. It excludes 
mothers with children under 
6 years of age, children un- 
der 16, the ill, aged and 
people who must care for the 
incapacitated. 

All of this is still in the 
planning stages. The Santa 
Cruz County Welfare office 
has no idea if or when Sec- 
retary Richardson will ap- 
prove CWEP. 

Huffman estimated there 


are presently between 600-700 


selfare programs currently in 
effect. 


TYPESETTERS: 


quired, (about 2 hours). 
manual. 


The City On A Hill PRESS Announces 


PAID PART-TIME JOBS 


Photos/Edberg 


(1) 8 hours/week in two 4-hour shifts, (2) 4 hours/week, 
scheduling open to adjustment. $2.64/hour. Training re- 
Must type at least 60 wpm on 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


Unlimited positions available. Work consists of ad sales 
in Santa Cruz area, both on your own and on assignment 
Transportation provided if necessary. 


CONTACT 
429-4351 or 302 Applied Sciences for 


IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION. 


Begin work this week. 
City on a Hill Press is an equal opportunity employer. 


as 


